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Our Gurpirve in Andias 
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Wirs Lord Randolph Churchill entrusted with enormous power as 
Secretary of State for India, it may not be entirely useless to recall to 
English readers the nature and extent of our Indian Empire, the char- 
acter of its population, our method of Government, the relations 
between India and Afghanistan, and the possible effect of Russian 
development in Central Asia. Since 1858 the executive authority in 
India has been vested in a Governor-General or Viceroy, appointed by 
the Crown and acting under the orders of the Secretary of State for 
India, who is aided in England by a Council of fifteen members. Eight 
of these hold office for ten years, under 32 and 38 Vict., c. 97; viz., 
the Honorable E. Drummond, Sir B. H. Ellis, Sir W. Muir, R. A. 
Dalyell, Lieut.-General ©. Foster, B. Wodehouse Currie, the Hon. Sir 
Ashley Eden, Major-General Sir Peter Lumsden. Three hold office 
during good behavior, under 21 and 22 Vict. c. 106, sec. xi.; viz., Sir 
Robert Montgomery, Sir F. J. Halliday and Major-General Sir Henry 





1 The following authorities have been utilised in this compilation: ‘‘ States- 
man’s Year Book’’; ‘‘'The Indian Empire’”’, by Dr. W. W. Hunter; “ Statis- 
tical Abstract, British India’’, 18th Number; ‘‘ Europeans and Natives in India’’, 
by W. Haggard ; ‘‘ Home Accounts of Government of India’’; Baden-Powell’s 
‘‘Land Revenue Systems’’; ‘‘Indian Financial Statement’’; ‘‘ Parliamentary 
Statement of Moral aud Material Progress of India ’’. 
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Rawlinson. Three hold office for life, under 39 Vict. c. 7; viz., Lieut.- 
General Sir R. Strachey, Colonel Henry Yule, and Sir Henry Summer 
Maine. Vacancies occurring are now filled up by the Secretary of 
State for India. The major part of the Council must be of persons 
who have served, or resided, ten years in India, and who must not 
have left India more than ten years previous to the date of their ap- 
pointment, and no person not so qualified can be appointed, unless 
nine of the continuing members be so qualified. At the close of the 
ten years’ tenure of office, the Secretary of State for India may for 
special reasons reappoint the retiring member for a further term of 
five years. Members of the Council can only be removed from office 
upon an address from both Houses of Parliament; while holding office 
they are not eligible to sit in Parliament. Their deliberations are 
secret. Their duties are under the direction of the Secretary of State, 
who is practically omnipotent, to conduct the business transacted in the 
United Kingdom, in relation to the government of, and correspond- 
ence with, India. Every order sent to India must be signed by the 
Secretary of State, and all despatches from Governments and Presi- 
dencies in India must be addressed to the Secretary. The Secretary 
has to divide the Council into Committees, to direct what Departments 
shall be under each Committee, and to regulate the transaction of 
business. The Council must meet at least once a week, with five for 
quorum. The cost of the India Office in England is £110,321, besides 
£38,934 in the Store Department. The ‘Governor-General in 
Council’’ in India has power to make laws binding on all persons 
within the British duminions in India, and binding also on British 
subjects within the dominions of Indian Princes allied to the Indian { 
Government. The following statement as to the Government in India 
is from notes furnished by one having complete knowledge and thor- 
oughly reliable :— 
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‘‘The Viceroy and Governor-General is known to law by the latter title 
only. The Viceroyalty is a matter between him and the Sovereign, and 
more for ornament than use. It brings him into relation with the courtiers 
and chamberlains of St. James’s Palace. He is also ‘Governor of the Presi- 
dency of Fort William, in Bengal’, and, as such, is represented by three 
Lieutenant-Governors, who from Calcutta, Allahabad and Lahore rule three- 
fifths of British India, The Governors of Madras and Bombay are appointed 
by the Home Government, but are subordinate to the Governor-General. 

‘‘The Governor-General has an Executive Council, with whose consent, 
express or implied, his orders become those of the Governor-General in 
Council, and when duly signified by a Secretary to the Government of India 
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become valid as Acts of State. The Commander-in-Chief is an extraordinary 
member, and there are six ordinary members: namely, a financial member, 
a legislative member, a public works’ member, a military member, and two 
others who divide between them the duties here performed by the Home 
Office, the Post Office, the Board of Trade, Education and Local Govern- 
ment. The administration of the land revenue is not under the financial 
member, but under one of the members charged with Home Office duties. 

‘‘ There are five secretaries, styled: ‘Foreign, Home, Financial, Military 
and Public Works’. Some time ago a sixth was added, with charge of 
Agriculture, Trade, and Commerce; but the business in these departments 
is now again placed under the Home Secretary. The business in charge of 
ach Member of Council does not necessarily correspond with the depurt- 
ment of a secretary. In fact, they all overlap, more or less. Letters to the 
Government of India are addressed to the proper Secretary, and opened by 
him or his under-Secretary. If the matter is one of mere routine, 
for the disposal of which the standing orders of the department 
suffice, the order is initialed by the Secretary, and then issued with 
all the authority of the Governor-General in Council, in the form 
of a letter, resolution, or announcement in the (azette; an abstract 
of the case, and a copy of the order being put in type and entered ona 
register, of which sufficient copies are struck off, to keep the Secretary of 
State, the Governor-General, and the member in charge, acquainted week 
by week with the business transacted by the Secretary. The member in 
charge can send for the papers in any case mentioned in the abstract that 
attracts his notice. If the matter is one which the Secretary does not con- 
sider himself authorised to settle, the papers are sent to the member in 
charge, with a note of his own opinion, or a draft order for approval, or 
simply ‘ for orders’, The member may dispose of the case, or he may desire 
it to be laid before the Governor-General, or any other member interested, 
or he may mark it to be brought up at the next Meeting in Council. 

‘*The Secretary is specially responsible that no order issues, even on the 
signature of the member in charge, till every Councillor interested in the 
case has seen it, and the due performance of this delicate duty is the sole 
justification of the somewhat free use of the term, ‘ By order of the Governor- 
General in Council’, which the Secretary is authorised to employ. It will 
be evident from the above description that an immense number of orders 
must emanate as from the ‘Governor-General in Council’, which no 
member of the Council sees till after issue, and others which only one member 
has seen. But the Secretary takes eare that no contentious matter, and no 
matter of importance, passes his office without due discussion. 

‘‘The Council meets every Wednesday at eleven, and sometimes sits till 
after dark. The utmost secrecy is observed. The Secretaries have no seats 
at the Board, but are in attendance in an adjoining room, and enter in turn 
with their papers as sent for, receiving from the Governor-General the 
orders of the Council on each matter, without being present during the 
discussion. The decision goes by the majority, the Governor-General 
having a second, or casting vote, when the voices otherwise are equal. In 
F2 
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a small body of seven or eight, this power of giving a casting vote is of 
great importance. It was stated that in a recent crisis Lord Ripon found 
himself paralysed by an adverse majority, four of the official counsellors 
being opposed to his policy, and only two (Legislation and Finance) being 
on his side. Under these circumstances, the voting on a division was four 
against three, and the casting vote could not be given. One seat at Council 

was at that time vacant, and Lord Ripon procured its being filled by the 
appointment of a man on whom he could depend, and immediately found j 
himself in command of four votes, and able by his own casting vote to give 

effect to his policy. 


eel 





‘‘The Governor-General has, by law, some extraordinary personal powers 
to be used in emergencies, which have never been acted on, and are virtually ' 
obsolete. 


‘‘The Governor-General in Council, is, save in one respect, supreme in 
India, and his orders must be obeyed. The exception is that the Council 
cannot meet for making laws, without summoning to its meeting a certain 
number of additional members, not less than eight, and not more than 
twelve, of whom not less than half must be non-official. The Lieutenant- ) 
Governor of the place where the Council is held, and the Advocate-General, 
are also summoned to all legislative meetings. These meetings are held on 
Fridays, the public being admitted to the Council Chamber. 


8 IT 


‘‘On any matter of legislation, the policy of which has been previously 
discussed in the Executive Council, it is understood that the opinion of the 
majority of the Executive Council is to be supported in the Legislative 
Council by the votes of all the members of the Executive Council, whether 
they approve of the measure or not. If they were to swell, by their votes 
in the Legislative Council, a majority adverse to the decision that the f 
Executive Council had arrived at, all loyal Cabinet co-operation in the J 
Executive Council would be rendered impossible. The rule, though un- 
written, has been invariably observed.” 


Our rule in India extends over 1,377,540 square miles, of which 
868,256 square miles are purely British Territory, with a population in 
1881 of 198,790,853; and 509,284 square miles include 35 native or 





feudatory States, with a population of 55,150,456. Of this grand total 
of nearly 254 millions of human beings about 188 millions are Hindus; 





a little over 50 millions are Mahommedans; about six and a half 
millions are classified as Aboriginals; not quite three and a_ half 
millions are Buddhists; 1,862,626 are Christians; nearly an equal 
number are Sikhs; about one and a quarter millions are Jains; and 
the remainder, Parsis, Jews, and ‘others’, about one million together. 
Distributed according to language, 119 distinct languages are named, 
and there are others ‘‘ specified’? but not detailed, and ‘not specified ”’. 
English is the language of only 202,920 out of the 254,000,000. In 
all India there are 89,798 British-born subjects, of whom 12,610 are 
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women. Of the 77,188 males, 55,848 belong to the army, 2,448 are 
sailors, 2,319 railway employees, and 2,996 are civil officers of native 
States. 

By the Royal Proclamation of 1st November, 1858, it was declared 
that ‘‘our subjects of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be 
qualified by their education, integrity, and ability to discharge”. But 
though nearly 27 years have passed it is declared that ‘throughout 
British India, with very few exceptions, almost every post of emolu- 
ment, profit, and dignity is held by Europeans”. Most of the inferior 
posts are filled by natives. To obtain a civil service appointment an 
examination must be passed in England. By the mere journey to 
Europe the native loses his caste, and consequently his native influence. 

The estimated revenue of Jndia for 1885-6 is 72,090,400; the esti- 
mated expenditure is £71,582,000, but this expenditure will possibly 
have to be supplemented by the cost of the camp at Rawal Pindi and 
of the reception of the Amir of Kabul. In the revenue the land revenue 
is £22,334,200, less £224,000 cost of collection. The revenue from 
opium is £9,025,500, less £2,478,000, including cost of collection and 
production. The revenue from salt is £492,300, less £2,478,000 
cost of coliection and production. 

The land revenue is collected in money. Under the early Hindu 
rulers it was, and in some of the native States still is, paid in kind. 
By the immemorial custom of India part of the produce of every field 
belongs to the sovereigu. There are several land revenue systems in 
India: the Bengal, in which the zemindar or revenue-payer is treated 
as owner, the ryot being the tenant cultivator; the somewhat 
similar Malgurzari settlement of the central provinces; the village 
settlements of the north-western provinces and the Punjab; and the 
Talugdari settlement of Oudh. In all these there is a middleman 
between the cultivator and the State, though in the village settle- 
ments ‘‘the middleman is only an ideal body—the jointly responsible 
community’. In Bombay and in Madras there is another system, 
the Raiyatwari. 

‘« The essence of the Raiyatwari system is that the land is surveyed, each 
field or holding separately demarcated, and an assessment fixed on it; the 
holder of the field—the raiyat—whoever he is, holds it on the simple terms 
of paying the assessment to Government direct. He is under no joint 
liability with his neighbor for any revenue. There may, of course, be two 
or more joint owners of any field or ‘ survey number’, but there is no joint 
responsibility of a proprietary body for the entire revenue of a village or 
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other assessment group. Indeed, in Madras, even joint owners are only 
held liable each for his own share.” 


In 1880 the average tax was 2s. per cultivated acre, and 2s. 43d. 
per head of population. The highest rate was in Bombay, 3s. 10}d. 
per head; the lowest in Bengal and Assam, 1s. 23d. per head. 

The manufacture of opium is carried on chiefly in Bengal, where it 
is a government monopoly, and it is manufactured into balls at Patna and 
Ghazipur. In Bengal the cultivators sow land with poppy: this sowing 
is voluntary, but if they sow they are compelled to make over the whole 
produce in opium to the Government at fixed rates. About 9 Ibs. of 
opium is the average yield per acre. The Government exports the 
manufactured drug to China and the Straits Settlements, realising a 
little more than £6,500,000 profit. In 1880-1 the net profit was 
£8,451,294. It fell in 1881-2 to £7,805,109. Opium is grown free 
in Malwa, but is received at Bombay, where it pays transit duty. It 
is slightly grown for home consumption in the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, and Rajputana. Through the rest of British India the 
growth is prohibited, but there is said to be considerable illicit 
manufacture in Baroda. 

Poppy, it is stated, is being slowly banished from the most fertile 
lands by the potato and sugar cane, and it will be noticed that there 
is a marked falling-off in the net receipts since 1880-1. 

The revenue on salt in Bengal is, by an import duty, realising a 
little over £2,100,000. In Rajputana and other parts of Upper India 
salt is gathered from the salt lakes, and taxed at the place of 
manufacture, by solar evaporation, of the natural brine: the net 
receipts are about £1,658,000. In Madras and Bombay salt is 
obtained by solar evaporation of sea water. 

In Madras, salt manufacture is a Government monopoly, producing 
about £1,300,000, the Government realising about 4s. 63d. profit on 
every maund (about 82? lbs. A maund of opium is 80 lIbs.). The 
duties levied in different districts on imported salt have been very 
unequal, but the duty intended to prevail everywhere will be 7s. per 
ewt. except in British Burma, where the duty is much lower on salt 
used for local consumption. 

In Bombay the revenue is collected by excise, ?.¢., salt is made by 
private manufacturers, and the duty is paid by the purchasers on re- 
moving the salt from the works. 


CuarLES BRADLAUGH. 
(To be continued) 
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Che Evolution of Society. 
(Continued from page 11.) 
———>—__—— 
It.—Tue Iypvustrriat Periop anp irs Propvctrs. 


Tue Industrial Period may fairly be taken as beginning for all prac- 
tical purposes with the invention of the Spinning Jenny by Har- 
greaves, a weaver, in 1764; of the Spinning Machine by Arkwright, 
a barber, in 1768; of the Mule, by Crompton, a weaver, in 1776. If to 
these we add the virtual invention of the Steam Engine by Watt in 
1765, we have within these twelve years, from 1764 to 1776, the vastest 
revolution in industry the world has known, the birth of a new Period 
in the Evolution of Society. As Green points out in his ‘ History of 
the English People ”’, the ‘‘ handloom used in the Manchester cotton- 
trade had until that time retained the primitive shape which is still 
found in the handlooms of India” (p. 768), and the conditions of labor 
were feudal, patriarchic, domestic, not industrial, in the modern sense 
of the word. The introduction of machinery (other than the simple 
kinds used in earlier times) revolutionised social life as well as in- 
dustry, and the vast increase of man’s power over nature not only 
affected the production of manufactured goods, but affected also the 
condition of the workers, the climate and aspect of the country, as 
also, with the most far-reaching results, the framework and tendencies 
of society. These all are the products of the Industrial Period, and 
these all must be taken into consideration if we would estimate fairly 
and fully the net result of good or of evil which remains. 

It is obvious that the great value of machinery lies in the fact that 
it produces much with little labor; in the words of a Report: ‘One 
man in a cotton-mill superintends as much work as could have been 
done by two hundred, seventy years ago.” The result of this should 
have been widespread comfort, general sufficiency of the necessaries of 
life, a great diminution of the hours of labor: the result of it has been 
the accumulation of vast fortunes by a comparatively few, the deaden- 
ing and the brutalising of crowds of the handworkers. Whether we 
regard the immediate or the general results, we shall find them very 
different from the rosy hopes of those who gave to the world the out- 
come of their inventive genius. 

The immediate result of the introduction of machinery was, as 
everyone knows, terrible suffering among handicraftsmen. Let us 
hear Green, an impartial witness. ‘Manufactures profited by the 
great discoveries of Watt and Arkwright; and the consumption of 
raw cotton in the mills of Lancashire, rose during the same period from 
fifty to a hundred millions of pounds. The vast accumulation of 
capital, as well as the constant recurrence of bad seasons at this time, 
told upon the land, and forced agriculture into a feverish and un- 
healthy prosperity. Wheat rose to famine prices, and the value of 
land rose in proportion with the price of wheat. Inclosures went on 
with prodigious rapidity ; the income of every landowner was doubled, 
while the farmers were able to introduce improvements into the pro- 
cesses of agriculture which changed the whole face of the country. 
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But if the increase of wealth was enormous, its distribution was par- 
tial. During the fifteen years which preceded Waterloo, the number 
of the population rose from ten to thirteen millions, and this rapid 
increase kept down the rate of wages, which would naturally have 
advanced in a corresponding degree with the increase of the national 
wealth. Even manufactures, though destined in the long run to benefit 
the laboring classes, seemed at first rather to depress them. One of 
the earliest results of the introduction of machinery was the ruin of a 
number of small trades which were carried on at home, and the pau- 
perisation of families who relied on them for support. In the winter 
of 1811 the terrible pressure of this transition from handicraft to 
machinery was seen in the Luddite, or machine-breaking, riots which 
broke out over the northern and midland counties; and which were 
only suppressed by military force. While labor was thus thrown out 
of its older grooves, and the rate of wages kept down at an artificially 
low figure by the rapid increase of population, the rise in the price of 
wheat, which brought wealth to the landowner and the farmer, brought 
| cage and death to the poor, for England was cut off by the war 

om the vast cornfields of the Continent or of America, which now-a- 
days redress from their abundance the results of a bad harvest. 
Scarcity was followed by a terrible pauperisation of the laboring 
classes. The amount of the poor-rate rose fifty per cent., and with the 
increase of poverty followed its inevitable result, the increase of crime ”’ 
(‘* Hist. of the English People’, pp. 805, 806). 

It is noteworthy that where handworkers are concerned, no claim 
for compensation is ever put forward when they are deprived of their 
means of livelihood. If it is proposed to nationalise the land, it is at 
once alleged that the present owners must be bought out, on the 
ground that it would be unjust to deprive them of their incomes from 
land and to reduce them to poverty for the benefit of the community. 
But no one is so scrupulous, or so tender-hearted, when only laborers 
are ruined; no one ever proposed to compensate the handicraftsmen 
who were robbed of their means of existence by the introduction of 
machinery. Great stress is laid on the general benefit of the com- 
munity, for which it appears it is right to sacrifice the worker, but 
wrong to sacrifice the idler. And further, if a starving laborer fall 
back on the poor-rate he is at once “‘ pauperised”’, and everyone knows 
it is a disgrace to be a pauper—on the parish: but if a Duke of Mar!- 
borough, with huge estates, pockets a sum of £107,000 out of the 
taxes he is not ‘“‘pauperised’’, and everyone knows it is no disgrace to 
be a pauper—on the nation. 

The general result of the introduction of machinery has clearly 
been a great increase of comfort and wealth to the upper and middle 
classes, and to the upper stratum of the artisans; but great masses of 
the people are worse off absolutely, as well as relatively, in consequence 
of its introduction. They are more crowded together, the air they 
breathe is fouler, the food they eat is more unwholesome, the trades 
they live by are more ruinous to health, than they were in the times 
when towns were smaller, the open country more accessible, the air 
unpoisoned by factory chimneys and chemical works; the times when 
‘“‘master and man” slept in the same house, dined at the same table, 
worked in the same room. 
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Machinery has enormously increased the amount of goods pro- 
duced, but it has not lightened the toil of the workers; it has sent 
down prices, but the laborer must work as long to gain his bare sub- 
sistence. The introduction of sewing-machines may serve as a typical 
instance. It was said that they would lighten the toil of the needle- 
woman and enable her to earn a livelihood more easily. Nothing of 
the sort has happened; the needle-woman works for quite as many 
hours, and earns quite as meagre a subsistence; she makes three or 
four coats, where before she made one, but her wages are not trebled 
or quadrupled; the profits of her employer are increased, and coats 
are sold at a lower price. The real value of machinery, again, may be 
seen when a sewing-machine is introduced into a house where the 
needlework is done at home; there the toil is lightened; the necessary 
work is done in a fifth part of the time, and the workers have leisure 
instead of long hours of labor. The inference is irresistible ; machinery 
is of enormous value in lessening human toil when it is owned by 
those who produce, and who produce for use, not for profit; it is not 
of value to those who work it for wages, for the wages depend, not on 
the worth of the goods produced, but on the competition in the labor 
market and the cost of subsistence. 

In dealing with the Products of the Industrial Period, the human 
Products are of the most extreme importance. How have the condi- 
tions of labor, the environment, and therefore the life of the laborer, 
been affected by the introduction of machinery? I say, without fear 
of contradiction, that the environment of the manufacturing laborers 
has altered for the worse, and that the result of that worsening may 
be seen in the physical deterioration of the great masses of the workers 
in factory towns. Compare the tall, upright, brown, laborer of 
Lincolnshire with the sbort, bowed, pallid, knife-grinder of Sheffield ; 
compare the robust, stalwart, Northumberland miner with the slender 
pasty-cheeked lads who come trooping out of a Manchester cotton- 
mill; and you will soon see the physical difference caused by differ- 
ence of labor-conditions. Sheffield workers die young, their lungs 
choked with the metal dust they in-breathe; cotton-factory ‘‘ hands” 
die of the fibre-iaden air they breathe. I grant that Shetfield goods 
are cheap, if by cheapness is meant that fewer coins are paid for them 
than would have been required ere they were made by machinery ; but 
to me those things are not cheap which are rendered less in money- 
cost by destruction of human life. Hood once wrote of cheap shirts : 


‘*O men with sisters dear, 
O men with mothers and wives, 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives!” 
And to me there is many a ‘‘ cheap” article which is dear by the price 
that has been paid for its cheapness, price of human health, price of 
human happiness, price of human life, making it costly beyond ail 
reckoning, for it incarnates the misery of the poor. 

I grant readily that things were worse before the Factory Acts 
were passed ; but this truth only makes me desire their extension, and 
also a far greater insistance on sanitation than at present prevails. It 
is necessary that a large number of workers should co-operate in pro 
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duction by machinery ; it is not necessary that they should be poisoned 
or wearied-out with toil. The working-day should. be short, because 
mechanical toil tends to stupefy; and every factory should have a 
recreation ground, prettily laid out, with facilities for games, to which 
the workers might resort for the intervals between the hours of labor. 
Thorough ventilation should ensure the wholesomeness of the air 
within the factory, a task which would be greatly facilitated by each 
factory standing alone and being tree-surrounded. 

The law should also promptly concern itself with the scandalous 
pollution of the atmosphere and of rivers by the smoke and refuse of 
factories. There is no reason why every factory should not consume 
its own smoke, and the law already existing on this matter should be 
sternly enforced, by imprisonment, not by fine. A man who poisons 
one person is punished; a man who poisons a whole neighborhood 
goes free. The thick cloud of black smoke hanging over a town like 
Sheffield or Manchester is a sickening sight ; it blights the trees, des- 
troys the flowers, soils every house, dirties every article of clothing. 
Who that has lived in.Manchester can forget ‘‘ Manchester blacks”’ ? 
It is pitiable to go through the country and see exquisite landscapes 
destroyed by smoke and refuse; huge chimneys belching out black 
torrents; streams that should be dancing in the sunlight gleaming 
with phosphorescent scum, and rolling along thick and black with 
filth. What sort of England is the Industrial Period going to leave to 
its successors ? 

If there be any truth in the scientific doctrine that the environment 
modifies the organism, what can be the tendenev of the modifications 
wrought by such an environment as the Black Country? What is 
there of refining, of elevating, of humanising influence in those end- 
less piles of cinders, that ruined vegetation, that pall of smoke, lighted 
at night by the lurid glare of the furnaces? What kind of race will 
that be whose mothers work in the chain-fields till the children come 
to the birth, and who return thither sometimes on the very day on 
which they have given new lives to the world ? 

Many people, true products of the Industrial Period, are indiffer- 
ent to natural beauty, and only see in a waterfall a source of power, 
in a woody glen a waste of productive soil. But if, again, the environ- 
ment modifies the organism, beauty is useful in the highest degree. 
A high human type cannot be bred in a back slum, trained amid filth 
and ugliness and clangor, sent to labor ere maturity; it must be bred 
in pure air, trained amid sights and sounds that are harmonious and 
beautiful, educated until mature; then let it turn to labor, and give 
back to the community the wealth of love and comfort which shielded 
its earlier years. On the faces of the lads and lasses who come tumb- 
ling out of factories and great warehouses at the close of every day, 
filling the streets with tumult and rough horseplay, is set the seal of 
the sordid conditions under which they live. The lack of beauty 
around them has made them unbeautiful, and their strident voices are 
fitted to pierce the din amid which they live. 

In truth, in its effect on Society, the wealthy manufacturing class 
is far worse than the feudal nobility it is gradually pushing aside. 
The feudal lords lived among their tenantry, and there were ties of 
human sympathy between them which do not exist between the manu- 
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facturer and those whom he significantly calls his ‘“‘hands”. The 
manufacturers live away from the places in which their wealth is made, 
dwelling luxuriously in beautiful suburbs, and leaving the ‘‘ hands” to 
stew in closely packed dwellings under the shadow of the huge and 
unsightly factories. The division of classes becomes more and more 
marked ; between the rich and the poor yawns an ever-widening gulf. 
The tendency of Industrialism to produce castes should not be 
overlooked. Practical men have noted that when people have for 
generations lived by weaving, their children learn weaving far more 
easily than children who come from a mining district. If a trade 
becomes hereditary, the aptitude for the trade becomes marked in 
members of the family. And this is not well. It is a tendency to pro- 
duce fixed castes of workers, instead of fully-developed various human 
beings. It means, if present forces go on working unrestrained, the 
dividing of society into castes, the formation of rigid lines of demar- 
cation, the petrifaction which has befallen some older civilisations. 
Over against those who laud the present state of Society with its 
unjustly rich and its unjustly poor, with its palaces and its slums, its 
millionaires and its paupers, be it ours to proclaim that there isa 
higher ideal in life than that of being first in the race for wealth, 
most successful in the scramble for gold. Be it ours to declare stead- 
fastly that health, comfort, leisure, culture, plenty, for every indivi- 
dual, are far more desirable than breathless struggle for existence, 
furious trampling down of the weak by the strong, huge fortunes ac- 
cumulated out of the toil of others, to be handed down to those who 
have done nothing to earn them. Be it ours to maintain that the 
greatness of a nation depends not on the number of its great proprie- 
tors, on the wealth of its great capitalists, on the splendor of its great 
nobles ; but on the absence of poverty among its people, on the edu- 
cation and refinement of its masses, on the universality of enjoyment 
in life. AnniE BEsanv. 
(To he continued. 








Work for the Wlicroscope, 
$< 
III.—Insrruments For Dissection. 

Many people have an idea that the marvellously minute structures of 
which they read in books are obvious to the possessor of a microscope, 
apart from any special care or trouble or skill on his part. ‘They little 
know the immense difficulties attendant upon the successful prepara- 
tion of objects of interest—what careful manipulation, what prolonged 
saturations, what exercise of patience, are required in order to produce 
a good slide. The foot of a fly, the trachea of a beetle, a section of 
bone or shell, refuse to reveal their delicate and beautiful structures in 
their natural condition, by reason of their opacity or their bulk, and 
must therefore be subject to careful and prolonged preparation before 
they are of any value to the microscopist. How often a youth, on 
becoming for the first time in his life the happy owner of a microscope, 
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captures the first insect which he can lay hands on, places it upon the 
stage, screws on a high power, and is disappointed when he finds that 
he can see nothing save a black, shapeless, and almost undistinguish- 
able mass. Unscientific friends too, not unfrequently ask the foolish 
question, ‘‘ How big would such and such an insect appear under 
your microscope ?”’ innocently imagining that a whole insect might be 
made to look as big as an ox or an elephant. The truth is that the 
more an object is subdivided, the more suitable it is for examination ; 
and the lower the power employed, the clearer the definition. 

But before proceeding to prepare an object for permanent mount- 
ing, it should be examined carefully under the lowest powers of the 
instrument, say the three inch or four inch objective, in order to gain 
a clear idea of its general outline, the relations of its parts, and per- 
haps to relegate it to its proper genus or family. Sometimes it will 
be advantageous to examine the insect while still living; but in any 
case the ‘stage forceps” afford the most convenient medium for 
securing and manipulating the object in question. These, though not 
all made upon precisely the same model, consist essentially of a pair 
of tweezers or forceps attached to the end of a long metal pin. The 
pin slides horizontally in a metal socket, which socket is hinged to a 
short stud made to fit into a hole in the corner of the stage plate. The 
object is held securely by the elastic force of the light steel jaws, while 
the grip of the latter can be released in an instant by pressing the 
finger upon the small pin attached thereto. By the swivelling of the 
short stud in the hole in the stage plate, and the rotative and end long 
motion of the spindle which carries the forceps, a practically universal 
joint is obtained, so that any portion of the object can be brought at 
pleasure within the field of view. Insects, flowers, minerals, and a 
multiplicity of other objects may be examined in this manner while in 
their natural condition, under the lowest powers; and clear ideas 
gained thereby relative to their more obvious characteristics, ideas 
which become valuable in after research by enabling the student to 
call to mind and recognise peculiarities of structure, arrangements of 
parts, dispositions, movements and functions of organs. 

But though general characteristics are thus brought within the 
range of observation, the minuter details of structure and function can 
be rendered clear only by careful dissection and suitable mounting. 
Moreover the methods of preparation will vary with the nature of the 
particular structures which we wish to preserve. And, speaking 
generally, it is better, as well as easier, to sub-divide an object into 
numerous minute portions mounted upvun separate slides, than to 
mount it entire. For, putting aside the fact that for high powers an 
object mounted whole is almost valueless, there is the increased diffi- 
eulty attendant upon the exclusion of air bubbles from large objects, 
and in obtaining the requisite amount of transparency in the thicker 
and more opaque portions without unduly bleaching and rendering 
indistinct the more delicate tissues. About mounting several objects 
upon a single slide we shall have something to say by and bye, but 
for the present we are alluding merely to the sub-division of parts 
under separate cover-glasses. Further, the nature of the dissections 
will depend upon what portions of the structure we wish to preserve. 
If they be the outer integuments only we should simply place the 
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insect in a caustic solution for the purpose of dissolving the interior 
parts. But if we wish to preserve the minute anatomy of stomachs, 
gizzards, tracheal tubes, nerve structure, etc., these must be obtained 
by most careful opening of the integuments, and cutting and drawing 
away of the internal portions. Botanical sections and sections of hard 
substances will require scarcely less delicate manipulation to get per- 
fect or fairly perfect specimens ; and in almost every case the spoiled 
preparations will much exceed those which are worth preserving. But 
when once one feels the fascination of microscopic study, the inevitable 
failures are forgotten in the pleasure of making a good mount, 
sufficiently good to take its place in the cabinet. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the perfection of instrumental aid 
is necessary to successful dissection and mounting. The long array of 
dissecting instruments advertised by the opticians can be almost 
entirely dispensed with, and home-made articles substituted in their 
place. There should indeed be no stint of instruments and appliances; 
but with the exercise of a slight amount of ingenuity most of them 
can be made by the microscopist himself. There will be needles, 
knives, lancets or scalpels, troughs, section instruments, scissors, a 
razor or two, and lenses, besides some special articles, to be noticed in 
their proper connexion. 

The needles are among the most useful aids in minute dissections 
for thrusting aside or drawing out delicate organs and tissues, for 
arranging portions already dissected in their proper positions upon 
their slides, as well as for setting cover-glasses in place. They are 
common sewing needles of varions sizes mounted in light cedar-wood 
haudles. This is easily done by boring a hole in the end of the wooden 
handle, either with another short mounted needle driven in as a 
bradawl, or by using the finest bradawl or cobblers’ awl procurable 
for boring the hole, and then thrusting in the needle’s head, using a 
pair of pliers, and setting it with melted shellac. If the end of the 
wood happens to split ordinary sewing thread can be wound around 
it. Or, to prevent splitting, the handles may be prepared of a larger 
diameter, and dressed down to size after the needles are fixed in. 
This is the neater plan of the two. 

There should be a dozen of these ready to hand of different lengths, 
sizes, and shapes. They should not project too far out from the wood, 
since too much spring is an evil, and must therefore be either broken 
off at the heads before being thrust in, or else be pushed down to a 
good depth. One or two of these should be quite straight, others will 
be curved slightly, while some will be decidedly hooked. The curving 
can be performed when the needle is heated to redness in the flame of 
a spirit lamp, the loss of temper being of no consequence. Some of 
the largest ‘‘stocking”’ needles must be ground thin and used as 
knives. All should be kept free from rust, the presence of which 
would render them useless. 

In addition to the needles, sundry knives will be required, and as 
these cost from two shillings to half-a-crown each, I think many a 
home worker would prefer to make substitutes practically as good, 
though lacking the ivory handles and the neat finish of the shop goods. 
The blades of old clasp knives, provided the temper is good, may be 
utilized by cementing them into handles and grinding to shape. Some 
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of my knives are ground down from thin, worn-out ward files, and 
excellent tools they make, since the temper can be relied on. The 
shapes of the knives varies, but they are both straight and curved, 
and chiefly pointed and single edged. A good razor is also indes- 
pensable for section cutting, but it should be mounted firmly in a 
wooden handle, similarly to the knives. A pair of ordinary scissors 
will be necessary for severing the harder portions of objects, but for 
minute dissection a slender long-handled pair, with fine cutting points 
will be wanted ; and, though not indispensable, a similar pair, curved 
at the points, should be employed when removing fragments from 
positions where ordinary scissors could not be used without risk of 
injury to adjacent parts. 

Dissections are carried on either in the dry or under water, when 
thin slices of soft substances are required, or the objects are enclosed 
in a matrix which affords the necessary support. When dry dissec- 
tion is being done, the object should be laid upon a hard substance, asa 
slip of glass, which affords the necessary resistance to the cutting and 
tearing instruments. In wet dissections a shallow trough of gutta 
percha or of glass is used, and the object is pinned to a piece of cork 
attached to a cake of lead, and sunk to the bottom, the sheet of lead 
being bent over the edges of the cork to secure it. Ordinary, or better 
still, entomological pins are employed in laying out the dissected por- 
tions. The advantage of using water is, that tender and delicate 
tissues can be separated under the moistening influence of the fluid, 
with less damage to their parts than if done in the dry. In the fluid 
too, they become more readily distinguishable and easily floated away, 
while the water also cleanses the tissues. A little methylated spirit is 
also often advantageously mixed with the water to assist its action. 

For cutting thin sections of soft vegetable substances, some form 
of brass tube enclosing a piston moved by a screw and milled head is 
employed. The substance to be sliced is enclosed in melted wax or 
paraffin, poured into the top of the tube and allowed to harden. The 
end of the tube, which is extended into a plate or flange of two inches 
or two and a half inches in diameter, furnishes the guide for the blade 
of a razor or of a knife cutting transversely to the axis of the instru- 
ment, and which slices off thin sections of the paraffin along with the 
enclosed substance. The body of the instrument is either held in the 
hand, or secured to a stand or table. The screw is of fine pitch, and 
by knowing the number of threads per inch, and graduating the head 
also, the piston can be moved forwards to a measured distance, and 
any number of sections of exactly equal thickness can be cut. If a 
matrix is not employed, as when cutting sections of tough substances, 
a set screw at the side of the tube maintains the enclosed object steadily 
during the process of slicing off. 

Another mode of cutting thin sections of uniform thickness, par- 
ticularly of animal substances, is by means of a ‘‘ Valentine’s”’ knife. 
This is a double-bladed knife whose blades are parallel with each 
other and capable of relative adjustment for various thicknesses by 
means of a screw, or of a pin moving in a slot. But where the section 
instrument can be employed it is to be preferred to the double knife. 

For most dissections a magnifier of low power is required. These 
magnifiers usually consist of simple lenses whose powers range from 
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four or five to forty or fifty, while to leave the hands free for work they 
are commonly mounted upon an arm attached by a ball and socket, or 
universal joint, to a firm stand. The wrists rest upon the table in 
order to steady the hands while operating. There are many kinds of 
dissecting microscopes sold by the opticians, some of which are of 
elaborate design and expensive; but for the purposes of the ordinary 
student, a set of three lenses costing about three shillings which may 
be used either singly or in combination, can be mounted sufficiently 
well. The kind of stand constructed will depend upon the ingenuity 
of the workman. It must have a firm base (the metal bottom of an 
old paraffin lamp, or a cake of lead for example) an upright rod, and 
arm capable of vertical and, if possible, of horizontal movement. The 
vertical rod may be of three-eighth or half inch iron, or of brass tube, 
and the horizontal arm of quarter inch brass wire. The sliding move- 
ment in the vertical direction may be effected in several ways. A 
nicely fitted draw-tube of brass is the neatest piece of mechanism; a 
rack and pinion is good; but a short sliding ferrule is the easiest of 
attachment. It should slide just tightly with the pressure of the 
hand outside the vertical rod, but it will be well to furnish it besides 
with a set screw to clamp it in any required position. The lenses may 
be dropped upon a ring support formed by twining the outer end of 
the horizontal wire into a circle. The whole rod can be made to slide 
horizontally by passing it through a tube soldered on the side of the 
vertical ferrule, instead of making it fast to the ferrule itself. This 
form of construction gives the advantage of a universal joint without 
the trouble of its construction. My own dissecting instrument con- 
sists of the ordinary triple lens of the shops mounted in horn and 
sliding on a vertical rod; while the table is of brass with sloping sides, 
upon which to rest the hands. The centre of the table is occupied 
with a slip of glass upon which the dissections are performed, and 
which allows of the light being thrown up from below. 

These are the chief instruments employed in dissections proper. 
Many useful or necessary adjuncts, however, are gathered together by 
the practical microscopist. A thinly ground chisel is always convenient 
for section cutting. A fine-grained hone for sharpening the knives 
and needles is essential, and a leather strop or buff heightens the 
keenness of their cutting edges. Small boxes or cases, with loose trays 
for lifting out, should be provided to keep the dissecting instruments 
from damp and rust. Each microscopist has his own “fads” and 
hobbies, and the construction of these little appliances is productive of 
more satisfaction than their mere purchase can give. 


J. Horner. 
(To be continued.) 
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Ghe Other Bide of Death. 
a eee 
(Conclude d from page 27.) 
OruER things there are in addition to dreams which assist the forma- 
tion of the belief in a future life, though it is in dreams that we must 
look for its origin. One day some brave warrior has been struck 
down in the fight. Round him gather his comrades, and mournfully 
they watch his last moments. His limbs grow cold and his chest 
ceases to heave; one last effort he makes to rise, and then breathing 
out one last breath he fails back—dead. Life is gone. Yes, and is 
not something else gone too? That subtle essence which while we 
live still ebbs and flows, the mysterious breath, is not that gone from 
him? Are not these two the same, this life and breath which desert 
the body at the same instant? Surely yes, thinks our barbarian 
ancestor. He knows not what the breath is; knows only that it is 
strange, impalpable, sometimes appearing to his sight as a faint white 
cloud, and so he calls the life, the soul, spirit or breath. This identiti- 
cation of the soul with the breath is remarkably widespread. Men so 
far apart as the Esquimaux and the Australians, the Californians and 
the Malays, use the same word to denote soul and breath. The last- 
named say that when one dies the soul escapes through the nostrils. 
These are instances taken from nations still living, but the most con- 
vincing are those we find in the language and customs of our own 
ancestors, the Teutonic races, and their relatives the Greeks and the 
Romans. Our English word ghost, along with the German ge/st, comes 
from a Teutonic root signifying to tlow, to rush along like air; the 
same root from which gust (as a gust of wind) and probably gas are 
derived. The Latin word anima means equally air, breath or the 
animal principle of life, while azimus denotes the rational soul or, as it 
is called, the spiritual principle ot life; both being derived from the 
Aryan root AN, whence come also the Sanskrit az, to breathe, to blow, 
and the Greek anemos, wind. The Latin spiritus, too, signifies either 
breath, soul, or mind, so that the English word sp/rit, which we use s« 
often to denote soul, comes from the same root as respire, meaning, as 
we know, to breathe. Similarly in Greek, psuche signifies both breath 
and soul; pxewma meant first wind, air, afterwards breath, and then 
spirit. The words translated Holy Ghost (hagion Pneuma) mean liter- 
ally, therefore, Holy Breath or Holy Gas, which looks somewhat irrev- 
erent in English as an appellation for a third part of the infinite 
creator of the universe. The Sanskrit atman and prana both mean 
equally breath and soul, as do also the Slavonic duch, the Gipsy du/, 
the Hebrew xephesh and the Arabic nefs. Indeed there is scarcely a 
language which does not show some trace of this belief that the 
breath and the soul are one. From this philological evidence we see 
that early man endeavoring to explain the appearance to him in his 
dreams of those who are dead, finds in the breath that other self 
which is freed from the body during sleep and at death. He does not 
stop to think that in sleep the breath is still there, though less per- 
ceptible. The savage does not observe scientifically and reason logic- 
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ally as we more or less do. He is satisfied with a cursory glance for 
observation, with a guess for reasoning. He has found an explana- 
tion and he is content. When he sleeps he sees the forms of the 
dead; when a man dies the breath leaves the body, hence it is the 
breath which he sees, the breath which is the other self. 

There are, however, other phenomena which would familiarise 
early man with this idea of an other self. The breath appears to have 
been identified with the soul, as was natural, rather as the principle of 
life than as that which continues to exist after death, though the first 
soon led to the second. In the shadow was found a more apparent 
other self than the invisible, almost impalpable, breath. This they 
could see following up and down themselves and all things, disappear- 
ing sometimes, but reappearing when the sun shone out again. It is 
an entity surely, this dark thing like us in shape, sometimes growing, 
sometimes becoming less, which we see coursing over the fields as 
the clouds move swiftly overhead, or darting along the bottom of the 
stream as a fish moves through the water above. May it not be this 
thing that we see in our sleep, and which lives on when the body is 
dead? We know that the young child looks upon shadows as things 
which have an existence of their own; we can trace the same belief in 
the legend of the shadowless man; and there is abundance of other 
evidence to show that the above is the way in which savage man rea- 
sons. Certain negroes assert distinctly that their shadows are their 
souls, and the Zulus say that at death a man’s shadow leaves him and 
becomes a ghost. These latter even maintain that a dead body has no 
shadow. ‘The Esquimaux believe they have two souls, one the breath 
and the other the shadow. That the Greeks and Romans at first 
looked upon the shadow as the part which continued to exist after 
death is evident, for skia and umbra, the words most commonly used by 
them to denote the spirits of the dead, both meant originally a shadow. 
In the fourth book of Virgil’s ‘‘ Georgics ”’, where he relates the visit of 
Orpheus to Hades for the purpose of fetching back his wife, Eurydice, 
is an excellent illustration of the way in which the ancients were 
accustomed to look upon the spirits of the dead. He tells how Orpheus 
had almost succeeded in bringing his wife to the upper air again when, 
in defiance of the compact he had made with Proserpine, he turned to 
look at Eurydice, who was following behind. ‘‘Then ”’, Virgil goes on, 
‘‘then was overthrown all his toil, and broken was the compact of his 
cruel tyrant. Three times a crash was heard through the Avernian 
pools, and Eurydice cried: ‘ What great madness has lost both hapless 
me, and thee, Orpheus? Lo! again the cruel fates call me,back and 
sleep hides my swimming eyes. Farewell, farewell! I am borne away 
surrounded by the mighty darkness, stretching out my powerless 
hands to thee, alas no longer thine.’ She spoke, and suddenly from 
before his eyes, like smoke mingling with the thin air, she fled away, 
nor did she see him more, grasping in vain the shades and wishing 
to say many things.”’ This beautiful passage seems to breathe through- 
out the spirit of the belief in a shadowy dream-like after life. 

Yet other phenomena there are which assist the conception of an 
other self. Looking at the surface of still water man sees there an 
image of himself and his surroundings, an image as mysterious to him 
-as is the reflexion in a looking glass to a cat or toa child. There it 
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lies, like himself in every respect, and yet not himself, visible yet 
impalpable, and so the Fijian thinks that he has two spirits, one a 
light one which remains near the spot where he dies, the other a dark 
one which goes to the land of the dead. The Greek etdolon and the 
simulacrum, both meaning image, were often used to denote the souls 
of the departed. Then again the occurrence of an echo is always 
strange to primitive man, and he usually looks upon it as being the 
voice of some invisible spirit. 

It may occur to some reader that if uncivilised man reasons in the 
way we have described he ought also to believe that inanimate objects 
as well as other animate objects have souls or other selves, and this is 
actually the case. More consistent than his descendants of the nine- 
teenth century, early man attributed to his fellow animals and to all 
other things a soul like his own. If the people he sees in his dreams 
are real existences, then also are their clothes, their weapons, their 
attendants, all the things he sees. Hence arises the very widespread 
eustom of burying articles with the dead. The North American 
Indians always place by the side of a dead warrior his clothes and his 
weapons. Our own Teutonic ancestors used to burn along with his 
body the horse and armor of the deceased. The Greeks placed in the 
hands of the corpse a coin and a cake of honey; the coin to pay for 
his passage across the river Styx, the honey-cake to throw to Cerberus, 
the dog which guarded the entrance to Hades; and at an Irish wake 
a coin is still given to the dead person. 

When once the belief in a future life has been generated, the next 
step to the belief in another world is a very easy one. Among the 
lowest races of mankind the spirits of the dead are supposed to wander 
about anywhere, but there very soon arises in the mind the concep- 
tion of a place where these spirits live together. It is significant to 
note that in the case of some tribes the other life is supposed to be 
limited like this. The negro of Equatorial Africa thinks that 
it is only the spirits of his parents and grandparents who are alive in 
the land of the dead. He never troubles himself about the soul of his 
great-grandfather, for it is annihilated. This shows that the spirit is 
only supposed to live so long as the recollection lasts. Now at first 
the belief in a future life had no moral significance whatever; all, 
good and bad, were supposed to partake of it indiscriminately, and it 
was only in later times that the idea of reward or punishment entered 
into tke conception. The dead were usually supposed to all live to- 
gether either in some happy land where they enjoyed all the things 
they had been fondest of in life, or in some under-world, neither happy 
nor unhappy, but merely living in a vague, shadowy way, and some- 
times carrying on the occupations they had followed in life, The 
Australian believes that the other world is a place where he will be- 
come a white man, and can smoke as much tobacco as he pleases. The 
New Zealander thinks he will there always be either fighting or feast- 
ing at banquets of fish and sweet potatoes. The Red Skins look 
forward to entering the happy hunting grounds of the Great Spirit, 
where there is perpetual spring and always plenty of buffaloes for 
for them to kill. It is well known how our Scandinavian ancestors 
believed that in their Walhalla they would fight all day, and when 
evening came would all go, slayers and slain, to feast together and 
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drink themselves to sleep, and so on from day to day. In many cases 
this happy land is thought to be in the West, where the sun sets, and 
amongst a large number of races the Sun, when it goes below the 
horizon, is supposed to light up the world of the dead. In this way 
perhaps arose the first notion of an under-world where the shades 
lived, zxferna, or lower regions, as the Romans called it; whence comes 
the French enfer, corresponding to the English fell. But it is very 
common to find this place looked upon as a dark cavernous recess 
underneath the earth, a conception which perhaps arises from the 
widespread custom of burying the dead. The .febrew shedl, which is 
commonly translated hell in the Old Testament, means literally a 
cavern, and our word fell comes from the same root whence hole and 
hollow are derived. In both these cases, the Hebrew shed] and the 
English fell, there was primarily no notion whatever of reward or 
punishment attached to them. So also with the Greek hades; all three 
meant merely the place where men go after death, the righteous and 
the wicked alike. As the preacher saith: ‘‘One event cometh unto 
all”. In later times the Greeks did develop some notion of reward 
and punishment. Minos began to dispense justice in Hades, and 
then the Elysian fields, or Isles of the Blest, placed far out in the 
Western ocean, were appropriated to the good, and Tartarus, a dark 
abyss as far below Hades as earth is below heaven, to the bad. Ely- 
sium was originally supposed to be a happy land where there was no 
snow or rain or cold, and where the warm West wind always blew. 
Hither favored heroes were thought to have been transported without 
dying. ‘Tartarus was a terrible place, and that is about all we know 
about it. Then Christianity came, and on this basis founded its horri- 
ble. doctrine of eternal punishment and its puerile conception of 
heavenly joy. Hades was turned into a place of punishment, a 
Gehenna of fire, into which unbelievers, not the wicked only, were to 
be hurled. For true believers there was made a “mansion in the 
sky”, but a poor recompense for the loss of the delightful paradise of 
the Greeks in the Elysian fields. The Greek ouranos, the word which 
is translated heaven in the New Testament, meant literally sky, just 
as heaven did to the Saxons. Now in our own time hell, the cause of 
so many crimes, of so much misery, is being slowly given up; heaven 
is becoming more and more ethereal; both will be reckoned before 
long among the exploded superstitions of the past. 

‘Thus have we seen how from the guesses at truth of early man, 
from his attempts to explain his experiences, has arisen all that body 
of belief to which so many of our fellows still tenaciously cling. Is 
it not as we said at first, that this belief is as the reflexion from a still 
pool, a mirage, a delusion? Nought lies on the other side of death 
save darkness, silence, death in short. Beyond the grave is not work 
nor wisdom, life nor love, but all is silent, dark, extinct. This life is 
all we have for good or ill; does it not behove us to see that it is for 
good? Happiness we allseek; let us not in grasping at this reflexion 
from the face of death let fall into the gulf the possibilities of happi- 
ness which we have. Life is short ’tis said, but how long may we not 
make it. To the base and mean it is short, but to the good and noble 
itisenough. Life is measured not by years, but by deeds and thoughts, 
and in that supreme moment when life is hard on death, he who has 
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lived it worthily reaps rich reward, for he knows that his work and 
perhaps his memory will live for ever among men. And life is full of 
toil and care; one is weary of it atthe end. To the young is much 
joy, to the middle-aged is ripe fruition, but what remains to the old 
save sleep and rest, infinite rest? At the last we shall enter into the 
supreme absorption of Nirvana, and 


‘**Healed of our wound of living shall sleep sound.” 


In the meantime let us strive to make the lives of our fellows 
happier; in doing that we shall reap our own best happiness. In 
the words of a dead thinker: ‘Is it that we seem to say, ‘ Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die’ ?. No! rather isit that we 
say, ‘Let us join hands and help, for to-day we are alive together.’ ”’ 

W. H. Utiry. 


Che Ethics of VYivisectian. 
——_—_—+>—_———_. 


An interesting and even a helpful study in moral science would be a 
tracing out by the student of the history of his own notions as to 
right and wrong, from the earliest point to which his memory can go 
back, down to the moment of the investigation. Few people, perhaps, 
could give any very detailed account of the transformations their 
ethical beliefs have undergone since they began to think on moral 
questions. For the changes have in most cases been extremely numerous 
—how numerous only the habitually introspective can claim to say. 
A tolerably early stage of moral development with most of us is that 
in which the child, apart from its own instincts of approbation and 
resentment, has no feeling save one of curiosity in regard to matters 
of moral judgment. At this stage the child is only attaining a know- 
ledge of what other people regard as right and wrong ; the promptings 
of desire are followed with no hesitations save those given rise to by 
outside precept; blame for selfish conduct is at first received with 
more or less open astonishment; and the tendency is to ask absolutely 
frank and extremely embarrassing questions of elders as to why a given 
act is wrong. It being the practice of the elders to reply with deci- 
sive d prior? solutions, the youthful mind has no resource but to assi- 
milate as well as may be the a priori code presented to it; and of 
this code the child’s conduct becomes a more or less dubious applica- 
tion. Perplexities are likely to occur in the minds of the more 
inquisitive in regard to many forbidden acts in which they can see no 
harm ; and there is a distinct balance of probability that any child 
will on every opportunity commit acts obscurely ‘‘felt” to be wrong, 
because forbidden; but with only a slight and soon forgotten sense of 
discomfort in the breach of law. Many grown-up people, now above 
the average in respect of scrupulosity, will confess to having lied and 
stolen in their well-trained childhood with only a moderate degree of 
perturbation as against the pleasure of escaping blame or securing a 
coveted object. The individual only becomes a moral organism, so to 
speak, by degrees; his most rapid transition, after that from moral 
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nescience to pupillage, being in all probability that which takes place 
sometime in his teens, when he makes some approach to intelligent 
thinking on religion. The youth whose good fortune it is to proceed 
slowly from doubt to doubt, till he attains complete rationalism, is 
likely to have a specially complex experience in respect of his moral 
creed. At first, when he is rejecting or has rejected the dogma of an 
inspired or heaven-sent code, he sees no serious difficulty in adjusting 
his moral judgments. Right and wrong are no harder problems for 
him than they were before; and his acquired view as to given lines 
of secular conduct remains to him, though he may be secretly conscious 
of having contravened his code rather freely. He is now clear enough 
as to there being nothing wrong in staying away from church or 
amusing himself on Sunday: his reasonings have involved that: and 
other matters remain for him very much as they were. But this is 
only because of his comprehensive inexperience ; and his mental history 
soon begins to bea record of steps towards a systematic moral philosophy. 
When he intelligently and vitally grasps the great principle of utility 
he has undergone the third decisive readjustment of his intellectual 
relations to life; and, filled with the light of the master idea, he is 
convinced, perhaps, that morals is henceforth for him all plain sailing. 
Then comes, however, the further experience of manhood, which 
gradually forces on him the conviction that there is no royal road to 
right conduct; that utility is a constantly fluctuating attribute in 
actions; and that the simple formula, logically all-embracing as it is, 
for that very reason fails to pack men’s acts into hard-and-fast divisions 
of permanently good and bad. 

This kind of individual experience does but imitate in miniature 
the history of the race, of which the progress has been from premoral 
simplicity to the stage of universal questioning; and it is difficult to 
understand how even minds which cleave to the religious creeds of the 
past can fail, in the cases in which any reasonable penetration can be 
claimed for them, to recognise both in themselves and in humanity at 
large the evolutionary character of conscience. We may, indeed, be 
sure that they have undergone a substantially similar experience, and 
we may set down their assertion of an entirely intuitional theory of 
morals to the capacity for inconsistency which inheres in every Theist 
as such. That they can have constantly gone on from strength to 
strength of unwavering moral conviction is not to be believed. Yet 
two of the stock arguments against utilitarian morality are that it leaves 
room for dubiety, the implication being that the believer in inspiration 
is never in doubt as to his line of action; and that it can lend itself to 
wrong conduct, as if religious belief never did. To describe such 
arguments is to destroy them; and it almost savors of brutality to 
track the orthodox to the last rallying ground on which, driven to dis- 
traction by the scientific blockade on all hands, they feebly resume the 
internecine strife of their earlier prime. The spectacle becomes a trifle 
pitiful. Says one Christian Professor, lying down ‘ First Principles 
of Moral Science” :—‘‘ A person follows his conscience when he does 
what he sincerely thinks to be his duty, though he may have mistaken 
his duty, and acted on a wrong judgment”. Whereto another Chris- 
tian Professor replies: ‘‘I greatly prefer to say, that the man sincerely 
thinks he is following his conscience, when in reality he is not doing 
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so, rather than lay to the charge of conscience the mass of our errone- 
ous judgments”’.' That is to say, A’s conscience, which has a distinct 
existence, gives him the admonition “‘don’t”’, which A. in all good 
faith takes to be ‘‘do”’; but B. who is similarly liable to mishear his 
conscience, can be quite sure that A’s said the opposite of what A. 
thought, and vice versa. Such is moral science as endowed in our uni- 
versities; reverend gentlemen setting forth in lectures and hand-books 
what they ‘‘ prefer to say”, good souls! 

I have thus preliminarily alluded to these general matters in order, 
not to enlarge on them, but, on the contrary, to treat them briefly, and 
so keep within limits the following examination of the ethics of vivi- 
section, it being the tendency of a thoroughgoing discussion of any 
question in ethics to bring under survey the whole range of the science 
—if science it be. The lines of the argument on either side can easily 
be carried back, on the foregoing basis, by the reader who thinks it 
worth while to do so. But the candid enquirer may perhaps find that 
he has had enough of transcendental morals for the present, when we 
have briefly examined its teachings on vivisection. 

It is no part of our business here to inquire whether or not vivi- 
section in the past has furthered medical science. All we have to do 
on that head is to note that while the opponents of the practice dis- 
pute, not without ability, every claim made for it by its defenders, it is 
still resorted to under discouragement and inconvenience by busy men 
who havenoshadow of satisfaction in giving pain, and whosincerely count 
on obtaining useful results to add to those they believe to have been 
got by the same means. The motive for our inquiry is that the anti- 
vivisectionists, while thus disputing, as they are logically free to do, 
the practical efficacy of vivisection, strongly contend that it is morally 
indefensible even if serviceable. It is for the intuitionalists here to 
note that the question of the moral rightness is just as strenuously 
disputed as that of the scientific fact. 

The steps in the controversy are few and simple. The anti-vivi- 
sectionist, whom we shall call A., alleges that man has “no right’ to 
give animals pain with the view of escaping it himself. The vivisec- 
tionist, whom we shall call V., alleging that the right does exist, puts 
it on all fours with the right to use animals for food or to make them 
work. A. replies that, granted the right to kill for food and to put to 
service, the right to give pain does not follow. And here sets in the 
dead lock. YV. either points to the predacity of animals as indicating 
the deity’s purpose to let one set of them profit by the sufferings of 
others; or argues that it is for man to decide how far he shall carry 
his virtually unchallenged right to affect the lot of the creatures infe- 
rior tohim. On the theistic side A. replies that to plead the example 
of the brutes is to degrade our moral standards; and as against the 
non-theistic way of putting it he (or she—it is often she) reiterates 
the denial of the ‘‘right”’. 

What then is a “ right”; and how is it made out in the case before 
us? We have seen that A. does not deny the right of man to put 
animals to service; and as a rule he concedes the right to kill for 





1 “Handbook of Moral Philosophy.” By the Rev. Professor Calderwood, of 
Edinburgh. Appendix A. 
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food, though some of the party are understood to deny that. Now, 
either of these cases will suffice to show that the ‘‘ right” of man over 
animals is simply the assertion of his power. It is occasionally argued, 
indeed, that where man feeds and cares for an animal his right to its 
services is one of guid pro quo; but it is only necessary to turn to the 
case of human slavery to find that ‘‘right”’ in this connexion has no 
recognition in contemporary morals. No ethical authority now alleges 
that any one has the “ right” to keep another in slavery on the score 
that he gives him food and shelter. What is really implied in the 
conception of “right”, as regards the relations between men, is 
simply the sympathetic putting of ourselves in the place of an abstract 
“other”, and vesting in that other our own instincts of self-preserva- 
tion and self-assertion. We revolt at the idea of being sold and 
coerced ; and we revolt on behalf of others who so suffer. ‘That is the 
basis of all our conceptions of ‘‘rights’’ as between man and man. 
A contrary view, indeed, is widely held. ‘There can, I think, be 
no doubt” says Stuart Mill, ‘‘ that the dée mere, the primitive element 
in the formation of the notion of justice, was conformity to law.” 
But that theory leaves us without any explanation of the origin of law. 
Are we to say that law was an inexplicable ‘‘ variation” in social evo- 
lution—that laws were formed at random, in obedience to no instincts 
or convictions; and that whatever they enacted became the standard 
of conduct? What about the rejection and abolition of laws that were 
held bad? Mill admits that we stamp as unjust some actions which 
no law condemns; and he offers the explanation that ‘“‘even here, the 
idea of the breach of what ought to be law, still lingers in a modi- 
fied shape”; which is simply a surrender of the previous contention. 
The idea of “ what ought to be law” is the notion of justice; and the 
truth is seen to be exactly the reverse of Mill’s proposition: that is to 
say, the ‘notion of justice” is the édée mére of law, not law of justice. 
It would be interesting, but difficult, to ascertain how far the vogue of 
Mill’s doctrine is to be credited to the traditions of English jurispru- 
dence. From the legal point of view, indeed, the affiliation of justice 
to law has a certain practical reasonableness, which is no doubt present 
to the minds of the publicists who declare that ‘there is no such thing 
as ‘natural right’. What they perceive is that the conceptions of 
‘“‘natural right” among different people are often conflicting; and 
that law must be the decisive standard of appeal in society. ut it is 
a perversion of this idea to teach, as Mr. Arnold does, that on self- 
examination we shall find we have no rights, only duties. That for- 
mula is suicidal, appealing as it does to a feeling which is capable of 
analysis just as far as, and no further than, the sentiment of ‘‘right”’. 
The consciousness of duty, obviously, only exists in correlation with 
the consciousness of right: our ‘‘ duty” is simply the impulse to let 
others have their rights, which we cognise by sympathy.” 





1 “ Utilitarianism ”’, 7th edition, p. 70. 

* Mr. Spencer, who has lately revived the ‘‘dormant controversy ’’ on this subject, 
points out that ‘‘a whole school of legists on the Continent maintains a belief 
diametrically opposed to that maintained by the English school. The idea of Natur- 
recht is the root-idea of German jurisprudence. Now, whatever may be the opinion 
held respecting German philosophy at large, it cannot be characterised as shallow.’ 
“*The Man versus the State,” p. 87. 
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We attribute ‘natural rights”, then, to those whom we conceive 
as having the same kind of affections and instincts as ourselves; and 
wherever such rights are openly or tacitly denied it will be found that 
the denier virtually lacks this conception of similarity. The tyrannous 
Englishman among inferior races; the Western American ill-using 
Chinese; the Boer oppressing Zulus—all regard the races they oppress 
as feeling very differently from themselves. Here, as in every other 
direction, it is substantially knowledge that ameliorates conduct, though 
the knowledge may come by way of a variation towards sensitiveness. 
But how, then, on this view, does it stand with the claim of ‘‘ rights ”’ 
for the lower animals? If we recognised rights inhering in them as 
in the inferior races, it is clear we should not even feel ourselves 
entitled to keep them in forced service, much less to kill them; whereas, 
in point of fact, we do not even trouble ourselves to make sure that 
we have the “right” to tame and work horses. The one check we 
{that is, men of normal temperament] recognise in the matter is in 
regard to over-working or ill-using them: there we have scruples ; 
but that only amounts to saying that at a certain point we so far con- 
ceive similarity between us and the horse as to shrink from causing 
him serious injury. We do not credit him with our own moral revolt 
against subjection: we credit him only with feeling pain. On the 
other hand, we do not seriously scruple to put a horse to any stress of 
exertion—even to the point of killing him—when it is a question of 
our escaping, say, from hostile savages; because here we do not credit 
him with sense of martyrdom—only, as before, with feeling pain. 
The ‘‘right”’ to kill for food, again, car. hardly be said to be seriously 
disputed ; for even the extreme vegetarian would kill animals rather 
than let them overrun our fields; and it comes to be a question 
between breeding for slaughter on the one hand and extermination or 
partial prevention of breeding on the other. Once killed, an animal 
may—ethically speaking—as well be eaten as not. All round, then, 
we make our own needs and interests our guides in dealing with 
animals, recognising no indefeasible right on their side because not 
holding that they feel as a breach of any ‘“‘natural right” what would 
be a breach of that felt by aman. We forcibly tame and burden, we 
castrate (7.¢., vivisect), we kill by forced over-exertion, we kill for 
food: on what grounds, then, shall we deny ourselves the “right” to 
give animals pain with the object of furthering our medical knowledge 
to our own advantage ? 

I am not aware of any argument on the anti-vivisectionists’ side 
which can be pretended to meet that question; and their case there- 
fore seems to me to break down, so far as the appeal to our sense of 
“right” goes. But as the old saying runs, we shall never fully 
refute an error until we have shown how it arose; and the origin of 
the anti-vivisectionist fallacy above analysed is a very interesting 
matter for further enquiry. That wrathful controversialist Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, in her pamphlet on ‘The Moral Aspects of Vivisection”, 
thus expresses herself :— 


‘* But it is impossible to regard this subject as if it were a mere abstract 
ethical problem. The vivisection of dull reptiles, and wild rats and rabbits, 
wherewith the elder generation of students contented themselves, is not 
alone in question, nor even that of heavy beasts in our pastures; but by 
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some strange and sinister fatality, the chosen victims at present are the 
most intelligent and friendly of our domestic favorites—the cats who purr 
in love and confidence as they sit beside us on the hearth, the dogs whose 
faithful hearts glow with an affection for us, truer and fonder than we may 
easily find in any human breast. To disregard all the beautiful and noble 
moral qualities which such animals exhibit, and coldly contemplate them 
as if their quivering frames were mere machines of bone and tissue which 
it might be interesting and profitable to explore with forceps and scalpel, 
is to display heinous indifference to Love and Fidelity themselves, and 
surely to renounce the claim to be the object of such sentiments to brute or 
man’’ (pp. 18-19). 

Now, all this is transparent enough to those ruthless natures which 
are capable of exploring the quivering frame of the passage with the 
forceps and scalpel of dispassionate analysis. Miss Cobbe is a typical 
anti-vivisectionist in that she does what we have said the majority do 
not do—carry her sympathy with animals to the extent of attributing 
to them—or some of them—a moral and emotional nature closely 
resembling our own. She lets it appear very plainly that she is moved 
by purely personal sentiment as distinguished from an impartial sense 
of justice. Her dog and cat are a great deal to her, and it is the idea 
of their suffering that excites her. The exigencies of propaganda 
force her to be so far consistent as to protest against all vivisection, 
and to deprecate ‘“‘sport”’; but it is tolerably plain that if it were 
only ‘dull reptiles” and ‘wild rats and rabbits”’, and ‘‘ the heavy 
beasts of our pastures ” that were vivisected, she would not be greatly 
concerned. That is, she is not defending a “right” inherent in sen- 
tient things as such—though she refers to ‘ Bishop Butler’s grand 
axiom that every sentient creature has an indefeasible claim to be 
spared pain merely because it is sentient”; she is doing special plead- 
ing for some of them for which she has a special liking. Her conten- 
tion virtually is that cats and dogs have a better right to be spared 
than rats and rabbits, because they have the greater capacity for at- 
tachment to us—which is simply putting an ‘‘abstract ethical problem’”’ 
where she disclaimed such a thing. Now we have seen that we admit 
the “rights”? of men because we assume them to feel morally and 
physically as we should do in their place; but Miss Cobbe’s argument, 
to be relevant from that point of view, would have to allege that we 
have cause to believe that dogs and cats under vivisection will feel 
both morally and physically as we do. We are entitled to believe, on 
the contrary, that their sensitiveness to pain is less, and that they have 
no moral feelings analogous to what a man’s would be under the 
circumstances. 

To some readers that may sound rather unfeeling; and I am the 
more ready to come to the next part of the investigation, which consists 
in asking whether there are then no moral grounds for checking vivi- 
section. We punish certain forms of cruelty to animals: is it not 
reasonable to do so? There need be no hesitation in answering in 
the affirmative; but there is need to ascertain carefully how we have 
come to act as we do in the matter. The most salient fact in the case 
is that when we see an animal wantonly ill-used we ourselves suffer a 
distinct nervous shock, in part closely resembling the shock we experi- 
ence when we see a horse fall or a dog run over, partly further con- 
sisting of a revolt against the torturer. Now this passionate repulsion 
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is an almost inevitable and a not unhealthy sentiment; but it is bad 
penology to at once punish a man and vilipend him; and we shall be 
on safer ground when we say that the offender is an example of incom- 
plete or arrested development in respect of his sympathies, and that 
our object should simply be to restrain his wrong action by working 
on his motives. If we can adequately influence him by blame or per- 
suasion so much the better; for judicial action is a clumsy instrument, 
and the exemplary effect of public punishment is largely mythical. 
To make blame efficacious, however, is not easy; and in either case 
what we are doing is to take action on the promptings of our jarred 
sympathies, reinforced by the conviction that indulgence in wanton 
cruelty to animals tends to produce a degraded and anti-social type of 
man, and that letting it go without some kind of public reprobation 
fosters callousness, and consequently cruelty, in all directions. Here 
we deliberately interfere with the liberty of our fellows; and that by 
way of asserting, not the rights of animals, but our own; for we do 
not claim for the hurt beast our own right to freedom: we simply 
assert our determination to protect our own sensibilities in a case where 
we are quite convinced that the wounding of them implies an anti- 
social tendency in the aggressor. The discerning reader perceives, 
no doubt, that this is the form of argument used to support the blas- 
phemy and Sabbatarian laws, and religious persecution generally. 
But the knowledge that in these cases the conviction acted on has been 
mistaken, is a reason only for very narrowly testing our conviction in 
the present case. We must take this on its merits, as we do the ques- 
tion of laws against personal indecency. I grant some force in the 
contention that the true way to prevent cruelty to animals is to teach 
consideration to the young; but I incline to think the prevention of 
cruelty by law is about as safe, and stands on the same moral footing, 
as the prohibition of indecency. As it has been put by one distinguished 
physician, ‘“‘we owe it to ourselves” to prevent wanton cruelty; and 
when Miss Cobbe exclaims that such an utterance betrays ignorance 
of the very alphabet of morality, she only demonstrates her own hope- 
less incompetence to learn that aphabet. 

We come now to the practical issue: Shall vivisection for purposes 
of medical research be suppressed on the score that the practice is 
demoralising, whether useful or not; or shall we withdraw the re- 
strictions at present laid on it? Those of us who have no fixed pre- 
judice against legislation as such can see that there is a good deal to 
be said for the present arrangement of licenses, which puts a check on 
mere experiments in torture and leaves a possibility of conscientious 
research. For if some of the claims made for vivisectionists be true, 
the practice may lead to most important discoveries at the expense of 
no great infliction of suffering; and in view of our relations to animals 
in general, it becomes a mere caprice to say that we have no “‘right”’ 
under any circumstances to profit by their pain. The question comes 
to be one of the spirit in which the vivisection is made, and the esti- 
mated tendency of the act in the given case. But when the opponents 
of vivisection are found protesting against licences on the ground that 
to give them is to legalise cruelty, one sees some cause to resist even 
the imposition of a check. For how does the case stand? At this 
moment a hundred forms of cruelty, in the shape of ‘“sport’’ and the 
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poisoning of vermin, are not even menaced by law; and Miss Cobbe 
admits that ‘‘sportsmen” are to be found among those who demand 
the suppression of vivisection. What we do is to put a rigorous 
check on the one form of systematic tampering with animal life—apart 
from butchering—which can be said to be pursued from respectable or 
disinterested motives ; and instead of impartially proposing to extend 
this check to the less defensible forms the anti-vivisectionists simply 
clamor against the modification of the check as being a sanction. 
There could not be a more flagrantly nefarious tactic, and it is impos- 
sible to escape the conclusion that here as in other conjunctures the 
effect of a predominantly emotional bias is to foster a disregard for 
one species of moral obligation in those who loudly proclaim another. 
A benevolent passion is, in itself, no safer a guide than passion of 
any other kind. At the best the emotionalist has to rely on stress of 
language rather than ratiocinative persuasion ; and at the worst the 
desired effect is compassed by fearless fabrication. Professor Huxley 
is said to have complained of the “ profligate lying of virtuous women” 
in this connexion; and I can testify to having seen and heard some of 
the lying, from both sexes. I have heard one lady allege in a semi- 
public meeting that the Professor had declared animals to be automata 
who did not feel; and on challenge she could give no reference save a 
general one which made it practically certain that she was simply mis- 
representing his Belfast address, in which he maintained the thesis 
that men and animals alike are automata—thus leaving the question 
of their comparative capacity for pain just as it stood before—and in 
which, besides, he expressly said—benevolently rather than logically 
—that he was strengthened in his rejection of the extreme Cartesian 
view by the recognition that it might encourage cruel treatment of 
animals. Between such indulgences in reckless slander and the blun- 
ders into which they fall through extreme ignorance, the defenders of 
the “rights” of animals make a rather sorry moral exhibition. Miss 
Cobbe has been so egregiously absurd as to call a ‘‘reflex action” a 
‘spasm of agony’’, not knowing that the sine gua non of the thing is 
the absence of sensation in the subject; and the Scottish Anti-Vivi- 
sectionist Society a year or two ago made a vehement attack on a 
Professor for the cruelty of certain experiments in which he had 
pointed out there was no pain at all. Any one with the merest smat- 
tering of physiological knowledge would have known as much from 
the reports; but the superfluously sympathetic zoophiles conceived a 
decapitated frog and an amputated frog’s leg as writhing in agony under 
the hands of the demonstrator. We see, then, that an excessive 
sympathy with animals is not at all necessarily an elevating 
influence, but may, like every other unregulated emotion, lead to all 
sorts of harmful conduct. What does the extreme attachment to 
animals, seen in so many anti-vivisectionists, really signify? Obviously, 
a faculty for taking an extremely idealised (=false) view of an animal’s 
nature ; for misconceiving, consequently, the relations of things in 
general; and for keeping the reasoning faculties in disastrous sub- 
jection to the passions. People admit in theory that any personal 
quality may become a vice merely by running to excess, but they 
singularly fail to apply the principle in detail. The zoophile flatters 
himself that his love of animals is a shining virtue, when in point of 
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fact it is an extravagance which warps his moral nature, and makes 
him intellectually unscrupulous towards men in proportion as he is 
tender towards beasts. Take, further, the conception of the nature of cats 
and dogs exhibited in the above extract from Miss Cobbe’s pamphlet. 
There is no word there of the other side of the animal nature; and 
no recognition of the fact that the fidelity of cats and dogs is practi- 
cally an unmoralised affection, being simply given to those near them 
without any save interested discrimination. That is the typical atti- 
tude of the adorers of pets, among whom women take the palm, the 
feminine nature being the more affectional and consequently the more 
disposed to regard affection as the essential matter in any personality 
—a tendency of very doubtful advantage. The pet-lover is not dis- 
turbed by his cat’s cruelties to mice or his dog’s ferocity towards other 
animals: these manifestations of character are serenely set down to 
irresponsible “‘ instinct’’; while the show of affection, which is equally 
a matter of instinct, is called a ‘‘noble moral quality”. In short, 
the zoophile’s zoophily is mainly egoistic : ‘‘ my dog’s devotion to me”’ 
being taken as the summing-up of the dog’s relation to life; though 
sympathy so far operates as to attribute like excellence to other 
people’s dogs. On the lines of Miss Cobbe’s contention a dog which 
is not devoted and a cat which is not affectionate would be almost 
legitimate subjects for vivisection : which leaves the theory of animal’s 
“‘ryights ”’ in a rather chaotic condition. 

Let the pheenomenon of zoophily be simply taken scientific note of 
like any other, and let its good and bad sides be impartially recog- 
nised. The good side is the cultivation of emotion and sympathy, 
which is a condition of all moral and intellectual progress; the bad 
side is precisely the undue exaltation of these at the cost of reason. 
And let it not be supposed that the harm of this ends with the slan- 
dering of opponents. I have only glanced hitherto at the relation of 
anti-vivisectionists to ‘sport’’, knowing that they suppose themselves 
to have amply disposed of the arguments on that head; but it is 
highly important to point out that it is their tendency to assert a most 
pernicious moral canon in this very connexien. Miss Cobbe, while 
professing to disapprove of sport, thus defends the sportsman : 


“‘The parallel between Vivisection and Field Sports is about as just and 
accurate as if a tyrant, accused of racking his prisoners in his secret dungeons, 
were to turn round and open a discussion on the Lawfulness of War. That 
creatures who chase and are chased all their days in fields and waters should 
have an arch enemy and pursuer in man may be differently estimated as ill or 
well. But it is almost ludicrous to compare a fox-hunt (for example), with 
its free chances of escape and its almost instantaneous termination in the 
annihilation of the poor fox when captured, with the slow, long-drawn 
agonies of an affectionate trustful dog, fastened down limb by limb, and 
mangled on its torture trough.” 


Here we have a sample of the vicious reasoning of anti-vivisection- 
ism, and at the same time an exhibition of positive defect of imagina- 
tion arising out of the moral bias. Note the fatuity of the phrase 
about ‘free chances of escape”, and the assumption that the fox 
suffers nothing save in the moment of death. But worst of all is the 
clear implication that to find enjoyment in the terror of a hunted ani- 
mal is venial beside the simple act of inflicting pain for an ulterior 
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scientific purpose. Miss Cobbe, after admitting that field sports do 
not ‘‘seem to harmonise with the highest type of cultivated and human 
feeling’, goes on to say that ‘‘the men who follow them may at least 
plead the excuses of custom and of partial ignorance”. This, when the 
very contention in dispute is that the reasoned and deliberate scientific 
action is right while the following of custom and primitive instinct is 
barbarous! Conceive of a hedonist sportsman pleading that he is 
cruel by force of custom and out of ignorance, and that he ought con- 
sequently to escape blame, while the vivisector who hopes to cure 
human ills deserves odium! 

And that is not all. Another facile sciolist, Dr. Anna Kingsford, 
asks, in reply to an alleged argument: 

‘“Where is the analogy between the vivisector’s laboratory, with its 
gagged, bound, and trembling victims, carved to death in cold blood, and 
the field of battle, where every man in each contending army fights for home 
and country under the inspiration of enthusiasm, ambition, or the desire for 
renown ?”—‘‘ Unscientific Science: a lecture”. Part II. 

We need not go into the question of the ‘‘analogy”; but it is 
worth while to note how here again we have the very bases of scientific 
morality overturned in the teaching that the lust of blood is unobjec- 
tionable when it pervades two excited armies, but that the readiness 
to hurt an animal in cold blood for a scientific purpose is hateful. It 
is another illustration of the tendencies of the emotional temperament. 
The same person who shrieks at the deliberate vivisection of a rabbit 
gets into a glow of enthusiasm over the dreary old claptrap about 
soldiers ‘‘ fighting for home and country”’, and the concept of ‘ ambi- 
tion’ and “the desire for renown”. The soldier drunk with carnage, 
and transformed into a furious savage, mad to slay, is a poetic object 
in her eyes; the man who causes carefully measured pain with an eye to 
benefiting his race is an accursed thing. And this lady, with her penchant 
for insane war, is voluble on the subject of the connexion of vivisection 
with Materialism and Atheism, she being a believer in what she calls 
“the occult Book’’, and a fervent Theist. As a matter of fact her col- 
league Miss Cobbe co-operates with Atheist anti-vivisectionistsin France, 
while she vilifies Atheists in the mass at home; and everybody knows 
that thereare Freethinking anti-vivisectionists and Christian vivisection- 
ists in this country. The difference is, I presume, that the Freethinking 
opponent of vivisection is satisfied that it does more harm than good, 
and acts on his conviction as the rest of us would. But the final 
question for us at present is this: Ought we to help to maintain the 
close checks on vivisection while those who oppose the practice not 
only clamor for its entire suppression, but openly make light of 
barbarous practices as to the immorality and perniciousness of which 
there can be no dispute among cool moralists? There is the dilemma. 
The out-and-out anti-vivisectionist sees no serious harm in letting the 
housemaid kill the rats by slow poison; but hotly denounces the 
doctor for vivisecting a rabbit under anesthetics. We who try to 
make our morality reasonable ask which practice is the less demoralising 
and does the most good with its harm: our emotionalist decides the 
matter by calling the doctor ‘‘cold-blooded”, and noting the house- 
maid’s excitement over her operations. We say that thoughtlessness 
in sport, as in everything else, makes against civilisation; and that 
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the war spirit is a deplorable survival from times of savagery: our 
emotional friend thinks long custom partly condones evils, and con- 
siders war rather a fine thing, telling us that it promotes ‘courage ”’, 
while vivisection is “cowardice”. On the one hand we have the 
doubtful question whether the licensing system meets the ends we 
have in view; on the other we have the spectacle of the anti-vivisec- 
tion movement making for irrationality in ethics, empiricism in general 
thought, gross partiality in practice, falsehood in controversy, and 
the encouragemeut of the military spirit. Is it not expedient rather 
to expose these tendencies than to lend our voices to the condemnation 
of a practice already disproportionately condemned even in its worse 
aspects, and, as we have seen, illogically and inequitably attacked in 
principle? Let the reader judge for himself. It has been sought in 
the foregoing pages to set forth the main ethical aspects of the case, 
without going into the technical question of the efficacy of vivisection. 
It has been assumed that we all detest those acts of atrocious and 
almost maniacal cruelty which are recorded of foreign vivisectors and 
mostly repudiated by those of this country. But it has been assumed 
that there is a vivisection which, whether or not well-judged, is not 
wanton ; and it is the justifiability of that that has been considered. 
I have no hesitation in admitting that the question is a difficult one : 
I rather insist on the difficulty as against those who claim to settle all 
moral questions offhand by their instincts; and I would fall back on 
my preliminary remarks on that head. Dr. Kingsford tells us that 
‘“‘The Materialist [by which she means the non-Theist | has no funda- 
mental notion of Justice. For him everything is vague, relative, 
inexplicable.” I leave it to the enquirer to judge whether the creed 
of the Theist, with its good Almighty who never gets his own way, 
but who yet fore-ordained all things, supplies a ‘‘fundamental notion 
of Justice’’; or whether one is to be found in ‘the occult Book”. 
I have heard one of Dr. Kingsford’s supporters propose to make it a 
misdemeanor to kill dogs, but not to kill cats. There is nothing 
“vague” or relative there; but between such precision and Dr. Anna’s 
“occult” teaching that by vivisection we forfeit our ‘‘place in the 
divine Order’’, one is fain to stick to ‘‘ Materialism ”’. 
JoHun RosERTson. 
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Tuer book from which the title of this article is taken is from the pen 
of the well-known Socialist, Dr. August Bebel, and forms the first of 
a series of volumes, now publishing under the om of ‘‘ The Interna- 
tional Library of Social Science ”’.* 

Dr. Bebel, as a Socialist, does not of course recognise any superi- 
ority of sex, and he starts by claiming ‘‘not only the equality of men 
and women before the law, but their economic freedom and material 





1 «Woman in the Past, Present, and Future.”’ By August Bebel. London: 
Modern Press, 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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independence, and so far as possible, equality in mental development.” 
This declaration made, he proceeds to consider ‘the position of woman 
in the past”, and presents us with a rapid but masterly sketch of the 
various stages though which she has passed. 

In the earliest known communities men and women lived promis- 
cuously, and even in those far-off days woman was generally kept in 
subordination to, because often economically dependent on, man. 
After giving evidence of the equality of men and women in bar- 
barous conditions, Dr. Bebel remarks: ‘‘ Primeval woman, although 
the equal of man in bodily and mental power, nevertheless be- 
came his inferior when periods of pregnancy, birth, and lactation 
forced her to look to him for assistance, support, and protec- 
tion.” As the custom of marriage replaced that of promiscuity, 
and the nomad became a herdsman, woman had her work chiefly in 
and round the family hut; she became ‘‘man’s chief servant”’, 
attending to the hut and the children, making the clothing, tilling the 
soil, while the man hunted, fished, and fought. ‘The nature of his 
employments tended more to rouse thought and awaken reflexion. 
Accordingly he advanced in bodily and mental development, while 
woman, under the weight of her double yoke, slavery and the treat- 
ment befitting a slave, was compelled to overtax her physical strength 
and remain stunted in mind.” For success the man needed ingenuity, 
keenness of observation, fertility of resource; the woman needed only 
patience, perseverance, dogged repetition of daily-recurring monoto- 
nous duties. The demand for mental effort strengthened the brain of 
the one; the dull drudgery deadened the brain of the other. Hence 
a constantly increasing difference in the mental development of the 
SeXes. 

Chastity was imposed as a duty first upon married women; the 
husband insisted on exclusive possession of his property, and resented 
interference therewith. But in many parts of the East “ prostitution 
was not only permitted in the case of unmarried women, it was de- 
manded of them as the fulfilment of a religious act’”’, and the women 
of highest rank frequented the temples, and yielded themselves to the 
embraces of strangers, who paid the priests for the privilege. Later, 
chastity was claimed from all who desired to be wives, and a distinction 
grew up between the ‘“‘ honest”? and the ‘“‘gay” women. The lot of 
the wife and of the would-be wife became more and more rigidly 
circumscribed within the circle of the home, and ‘‘ woman’s sphere” 
included all the toilsome unpaid drudgery of domestic life; while the 
man claimed as his the wide full life outside, stamping as ‘‘unwomanly ” 
any intrusion into his sphere, and rewarding with his gracious conde- 
scension and approval those meek spirits who gratefully accepted the 
crumbs of his leisure, flung to them when and how he pleased. 

In his study of ‘‘ Woman in the Present”, Dr. Bebel lays stress on 
the existence of the sexual instinct, and declares with and in the words 
of Luther that ‘‘ he who seeks to oppose the natural impulse and will 
not let Nature alone, what does he else than seek to oppose Nature 
being Nature, fire burning, water wetting, and man eating, drinking 
and sleeping.’”” He argues-that the forcible suppression of sexual 
desire is destructive of the healthiness and orderly development of the 
body, and is the fruitful source of disease; and he declares that 
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‘‘every person must understand that organs and instincts which are 
common to all, which constitute a very essential part of his being, and 
even, at certain periods of life, usurp the empire over all other 
impulses, are not a fit subject for the affectation of mystery, for false 
shame, and gross ignorance.’’ Dr. Bebel is likely to be vehemently 
blamed for this frank expression of opinion: persons who would look 
on it as a crime to starve the stomach until incapacity for digestion 
was attained, or to tie up one arm until it became atrophied, preach as 
a duty the perpetration of a similar crime on other equally natural 
organs, and vaunt their gradual destruction of sexual desire as a 
triumph of virtue over vice. Self-control in all things is good, but 
celibacy is no more admirable than self-starvation. 

Again, Dr. Bebel will be attacked for his view of marriage. He 
cordially recognises marriage as ‘the basis of social development”’, 
but declares that marriage is only true marriage when it is founded on 
love. ‘‘ Marriage is regarded by most women as a kind of almshouse 
into which they must obtain admittance at all costs, while the man, 
for his part, generally counts up the pecuniary advantages of marriage 
with the greatest exactitude.” In numerous cases, marriages are 
merely a question of barter; and later, when dissension and misery 
arise, ‘‘and one or other of those concerned desires separation, both 
Church and State, who had asked no questions in the first place as to 
whether real love, and purely natural and moral impulses, or base 
and undisguised egotism had tied the knot, make the gravest 
objections’. 

‘‘Family life”, so highly extolled, is made by the conditions of 
labor impossible to large classes of handworkers. What sort of family 
life is it, Dr. Bebel asks, in which the husband and wife go out to 
work, leaving the younger children in charge of the elder, who them- 
selves need to be cared for. In which both come home weary, and the 
husband goes to the public-house out of the racket and discomfort of 
his ‘‘home”’, while the wife washes, mends, sweeps, dusts, till late at 
night. ‘‘ Family life”’, under such conditions, is impossible. 

Dr. Bebel next deals with the prevalence of prostitution, which he 
characterises as ‘‘ a necessary social institution of the bourgeois world”’. 
He complains bitterly that men claim for themselves a licence which 
can exist only by means of a class which they stamp with opprobrious 
names: that the State classes women as prostitutes and subjects them 
to a degrading examination, while it leaves free the men who consort 
with them: that women are ofter driven into prostitution to eke out 
a miserable wage: that unequal judgment is meted out to the man 
and the woman. ‘A woman is seduced and heartlessly abandoned ; 
helpless, in desperation and shame she is driven to the last resource: 
she kills the fruit of her womb, is tried, condemned and sentenced to 
penal servitude or death. The unscrupulous man, the moral author 
of the crime, in reality the true murderer, is unpunished; he probably 
soon after marries the daughter of a ‘nice respectable family’, and 
becomes a pious, honest, and much respected man.” Dr. Bebel will 
not be thanked for his exposure by a smugly respectable, hypocritical 
society, but honest people will rejoice at his outspoken indignation, 
and will thank him for the true morality which protests against that 
which goes by its name. 
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Woman’s commercial position next comes under review, and the 
reasons shown for the lower wages paid to her for work which, 
done by men, is more highly recompensed. Her alleged mental 
inferiority is examined, and it is shown that the generally lower 
average of female as compared with male ability is inevitable, in con- 
sequence of the conditions under which women have evolved, but that 
this can be altered by admitting women to higher education, and to 
the other advantages hitherto monopolised by men, since equality of 
training and opportunity will bring about equality of capacity. Dr. 
Bebel points to the results already obtained by women collegians, as 
proving that the inequality between men and women is artificial, not 
natural and inevitable. 

The last part of the volume is devoted to an argument for the sub- 
stitution of a Socialistic for a capitalistic system, Dr. Bebel considering 
that woman’s position will never be satisfactory until a complete 
change has been made in the structure of society. He argues that 
the growing pressure of suffering will soon become intolerable, and 
that then a radical change will be demanded by the whole community : 
land, machinery, means of traffic, will be taken possession of by Society 
as a whole, “ by one great act of expropriation ’’. 

Dr. Bebel then lays down as the first law of a Socialistic State, 
“the equal duty of all to labor without distinction of sex’. The 
amount of work required from each is to be decided by comparing the 
statistics of consumption with those of production ; each is to choose 
the labor he prefers. But here arises a difficulty; suppose too 
many select one branch of industry, too few another? ‘Then, 
says Dr. Bebel, ‘‘it will be the duty of the executive to re-arrange 
matters”. If so, what becomes of the individual’s choice? It 
would surely be wiser to say that each might choose among the 
branches of labor in which more laborers were required. At the 
present time a man is often compelled to “turn his hand” to some 
branch of work which is not his own, and in the Socialistic State the 
same kind of thing would happen, only the wider education would 
give more variety of ability. Kveryone will not be able to gratify 
every whim in the Socialistic, any more than in any other, state of 
society. 

Dr. Bebel, in dealing with the question of over-population, shows a 
want of grasp of the subject, astonishing in a man of his ability. 
After a bitter attack on Malthus, whose assertions, he declares, apply 
‘only to the capitalist mode of production ”’, he proceeds to say that 
‘‘capitalistic production sets a premium on the production of children, 
inasmuch as it requires their cheap labor in factories”. That is, the 
large family, supplying many young workers at low wages, drives 
down the wages of the father. Kxactly what neo-Malthusians teach. 
Dr. Bebel then says that ‘‘ Malthusians believe that as soon as the 
position of the people is improved, society will be transformed into a 
rabbit-hutch, and its members have no higher aim in existence than 
the most unlimited sexual enjoyment, and the equally unlimited pro- 
creation of children”. This is a gross and unwarrantable libel on 
Malthusians. Malthusians say, what Dr. Bebel seems to have forgotten 
he himself said, that celibacy is unwholesome and impossible. No 
“unlimited sexual enjoyment” is necessary to make a woman into a 
H 
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mother once a year, and on the whole there would be less pain and 
misery inflicted on a woman by celibacy than by yearly maternity. 
Women must either adopt celibacy or conjugal prudence, unless they 
are to be content to suffer for ten months out of every eleven or twelve, 
and to devote the best part of their lives to the one work of reproduc- 
tion. If the burden of maternity which weighs on women had to be 
borne by men, the whole of the prejudice against preventive checks 
would promptly vanish. But the absurdity of Dr. Bebel’s abuse of 
such checks becomes apparent when we find him actually arguing that 
gratification of the sexual impulse is necessary and is ‘‘ very far from 
being the same thing as generation or conception’! that increase of 
population may be regulated by the manner of feeding; that women 
only desire a limited number of children. In fact he unsays in the 
last half of his chapter on Malthusianism all that he says in the first 
half. 

This incoherent dissertation on Malthusianism, however, does not 
destroy the value of the rest of Dr. Bebel’s book; taking it as a 
whole, it is instructive and useful, and as a contribution to Socialistic 
literature and to the discussion on the reconstruction of Society, it 
deserves, and will, I trust, obtain, careful and thoughtful study. 

Epiror. 
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Cuarrer III. 


“‘T suppose I am too ignorant even to make a beginning in elec- 
tricity yet,”’ she said at last, a little mortified. ‘‘I must not trouble 
you with any more childish questions. But indeed I am anxious to 
learn.” 

‘*'You know as much as I did once.” 

This, like many of his remarks, was unanswerable, and yet not 
pleasant to assent to. She longed to interest him; but he was a very 
hard man to speak to. She shook her head, and said, 

‘‘ Science is a very wonderful thing.” 

‘How do you know?” he said, smiling. 

‘*T am sure it must be,” she said, brightening; for she thought he 
had now made a rather foolish remark. ‘Is Lord Jasper a very 
clever scientist ?”’ 

Conolly looked grave. ‘That is not altogether a discreet question 
to ask me,” he said. 

‘“‘T know it isnt; but I am curious about him; and I know no one 
competent to judge but you. However, I withdraw, since you are so 
cautious.” 

‘‘He is very well read in science. Practically, he is very good, 
considering his method of working: not so good, considering the 
means at his disposal.” 

‘What would you do if you had his means?” 
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‘“‘ By Jove!” said Conolly eagerly, ‘‘I would—” He checked him- 
self, and udded, ‘It is impossible to say what I would do.”’ 

“And is science then an expensive thing? I thought it was 
beyond the reach of money.” 

‘It is the most expensive thing in the world. It takes no end of 
time, and no end of money. Time is money; so it costs both ways. 
Consequently men engaged in scientific research are the most covetous 
on earth.” 

‘‘You, for instance?” said Marian, laughing. 

“Ton. i.” 

‘‘Then why dont you discover something and make your fortune?” 

‘“‘T have already discovered something.” 

“Oh! What is it?” 

‘That it costs a fortune to make experiments enough to lead to an 
invention.” 

‘‘You are exaggerating, are you not? What do you mean by 
a fortune?” 

‘‘ Four or five hundred pounds.” 

‘‘Ts that all? Surely you would have no difficulty in getting five 
hundred pounds.” 

Conolly laughed. ‘‘To be sure,” said he. ‘‘ What is five hundred 
pounds?” 

‘A mere nothing—considering the importance of the object. You 
really ought not to allow such a consideration as that to delay your 
career. 1 have known people spend as much in one day on the most 
worthless things.” 

‘There is much in what you say, Miss Lind. I think I will take 
your advice.” 

‘Do, by all means.” 

‘‘How would you recommend me to begin?” 

‘‘ First,” said Marian with determination, ‘‘make up your mind to 
spend the money. Banish all scruples about the largeness of the sum. 
Resolve not to grudge even twice as much to science.” 

‘That is done already. I have quite made up my mind to spend 
the money. What next?” 

‘‘ Well, I suppose the next thing is to spend it.” 

‘‘Pardon me. The next thing is to get it. It isa mere detail, I 
know; but I should like to settle it before we go any further.” 

*“ But how can I tell you that? You forget that I am quite 
unacquainted with your affairs. You are a man, and understand 
business, which of course I dont.” 

“Tf you wanted five hundred pounds, Miss Lind, how would you 
set about getting it ?—if 1 may ask.” 

“What? I! But, as I say, I am only a woman. I should ask 
my father for it, or sign a receipt for my trustees, or something of 
that sort.” 

“That is a very simple plan. But unfortunately I have no 
father and no trustees. Worse than that, I have no money. You 
must suggest some other way.” 

‘‘Do what everybody else does in your circumstances. Borrow it. 
I am sure Lord Jasper would lend it to you.” 

‘There is an objection even to that plan. After spending the five 
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hundred pounds, I might have nothing left but certainty that I had 
gone the wrong way to work. Then how could I pay Lord Jasper?” 

‘‘ Well, he could easily afford to be at the loss of the money. He 
is very rich.” 

‘‘No doubt. But that would not be borrowing the money. It 
would be inducing him to speculate in my experiments, and giving 
him a sort of property in them. I am too jealous at present to like 
that. I am afraid I must ask you for another suggestion.” 

‘‘Save up all your money until you have enough.” 

‘That would take some time. Let mesee. As I am an excep- 
tionally fortunate and specially skilled workman, I can now calculate 
on making from seventy shillings to four pounds a week. Say four 

ounds.” 
~s Ah,”’ said Marian, despondingly: ‘‘you would have to wait more 
than two years to save five hundred pounds.” 

‘‘ And to dispense with food, clothes, and lodging in the mean- 
time.” 

“True,” said Marian. ‘Of course, I see that it is impossible for 
you to save anything. And yet it seems absurd to be stopped by the 
want of such a sum. I have a cousin who has no money at all, and 
no experiments to make; and he paid a thousand pounds for a race- 
horse last spring.” 

‘*The turf, you see, is more lucrative than the laboratory.” 

Marian could think of no further expedient. She stood still, 
thinking, whilst Conolly took up a bit of waste, and polished a brass 
cylinder. 

‘*Mr. Conolly,”’ she said at last, ‘‘I cannot absolutely promise you, 
but I think I can get you five hundred pounds.” Conolly stopped 
polishing the cylinder, and stared at her. ‘If I have not enough, I 
am sure we could make the rest by a bazaar or something. I should 
like to begin to invest my money; and if you make some great 
invention, like the telegraph or steam engine, you will be able to pay 
it back to me, and to lend me money when J want it.” 

Conolly blushed. ‘Thank you, Miss Lind,” said he: ‘‘thank you 
very much indeed. I—It would be ungrateful] of me to refuse; but 
I am not so ready to begin my experiments as my talking might lead 
you to suppose. My estimate of their cost was a mere guess. 1] am 
not satisfied that it is not want of time and perseverance more than 
of money that is the real obstacle. However, I will—I will—a 
Have you any idea of the value of money, Miss Lind? Have you 
ever had the handling of it?” 

‘Of course,”’ said Marian, secretly thinking that the satisfaction 
of shaking his self-possession was cheap at five hundred pounds: ‘I 
keep house at home, and do all sorts of business things.” 

Conolly glanced about him vaguely; picked up the piece of waste 
again as if he had been looking for that; recollected himself; and 
looked unintelligibly at her. Her uncertainty as to what he would 
do next was a delightful sensation: why, she did not know nor care. 
To her intense disappointment, Lord Jasper entered just then, and 
roused them from what was unaccountably like a happy dream. 


‘¢ This is an early visit, Marian,’ he said. “‘I am sorry I was not 
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in time to do the honors of the laboratory myself; but you have pro- 
fited by my absence, since it has left you in better hands than mine.” 

‘‘T came to ask you whether I can get some oatcake in the dairy ; 
for, like most early risers, I am very hungry; and I shall die if I 
have to wait for breakfast.” 

‘“‘Come with me,” said Lord Jasper. ‘I will show you where to 
find a wholesome early breakfast.” 

“Well, if you are quite sure I am not disturbing you. Good 
morning, Mr. Conolly.” 

‘*Good morning.” 

‘What sort of man is that assistant of yours?” said Marian, as 
she crossed the grounds with Lord Jasper. 

‘‘He is a most respectable fellow, and an exceptionally clever 
workman. If he read more, and had sufficient culture to conquer his 
habit of disparaging men who have devoted immense labor and know- 
ledge to the production of theoretical works, he might distinguish 
himself in his profession. He is a fine manly looking fellow too. 
Dont you think so?” 

‘‘T did not notice him much,” said Marian, instinctively parrying 
this. ‘‘ You say he is prejudiced.” 

‘Probably it is class prejudice to some extent. He is so com- 
pletely a slave to rule of thumb that he maintains that it is the only 
rule known. Fortunately he gives the term a very liberal interpreta- 
tion. But it is easy to find instances that prove the fallacy of his 
view. For example—’ Here Lord Jasper began an argument against 
empiricism which lasted until they reached the dairy, where he inter- 
rupted it to order a repast of oatcake, cresses, and milk, for Marian. 

‘‘ This is the first delicious meal I have enjoyed this year,” said 
Marian. ‘To be hungry; tobe in the country; and to have real milk 
to drink, is to despise London and its tiresome season. I am very 
angry with Marmaduke for going off to the Continent instead of 
coming down here and enjoying himself healthily. Is it not a pity?” 

‘‘T have no doubt he thought the place too dull.” 

‘‘ Not while Constance is here,”’ said Marian laughing. 

‘‘T am not so sure of that. I have never seen the slightest reason 
to suppose that Marmaduke would be happier within reach of Con- 
stance than at a safe distance from her.” 

‘Oh, Jasper!” 

‘‘T am quite serious, I assure you.” 

‘‘ Why, they adore one another. You would never have let mat- 
ters go so far as they have gone if you did not know that as well 
as I do.” 

‘‘But how far have they gone? Far enough on our side, and in 
everybody’s mouth except Marmaduke’s, I grant you. But I cannot 
see that he has gone any further than to submit with a very bad grace 
to the position in which we have placed him.” 

‘““What a dreadful thing to say, Jasper! You are as bad as 
Nelly: you are really.” 

‘Then Elinor agrees with me,” said Lord Jasper quickly. 

“No, no, she does not,” replied Marian, annoyed with herself for 
making the admission. ‘You know that it is her way to make sharp 
remarks about everything, and pretend not to believe in anybody.’’ 
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‘¢‘ But what does she say about Marmaduke and Constance ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, nothing. She says sarcastic things about Duke sometimes; 
but she doesnt mean them. I have quite finished my breakfast now. 
Had we not better go?” 

“Tf you wish.” 

Lord Jasper did not attempt to return to the subject as they walked 
from the dairy. But when they approached the house, he asked 
whether Miss McQuench was up. 

‘I am sure she is not,” said Marian. ‘The country is no novelty 
to Nell. She will get up just in time for breakfast, and not a moment 
sooner.’’ 

He then returned to the laboratory, leaving Marian to read in the 
porch until breakfast hour. Shortly before that Constance appeared, 
and greeted her friend affectionately. Then came Lady Sunbury. 
Miss McQuench arrived in haste as the clock struck the half hour. 
During breakfast, Marian described the wonders of the laboratory, 
and the pleasure of making a rustic meal at the dairy. 

“Civilization and savagery combined,” said Elinor, scooping 
vigorously at anegg. ‘ Beauties of nature in the field; achievements 
of intellect in the laboratory; and triumph of hunger in the dairy. I 
hate milk, except when it is half soda water.” 

‘¢Fancy corrupting the beautiful fresh milk with such a metropoli- 
tan thing as soda water!” said Marian. 

‘** Fancy your digestion after a tumbler of incipient butter! I must 
see this laboratory. Will Jasper let in more than one woman on the 
same day, I wonder? Why doesnt he come to breakfast?” 

‘‘He begins work very early, and takes a simple breakfast by 
himself,” said Lady Sunbury. ‘‘ You must excuse him, Elinor.” 

‘* He shows his good sense,”’ replied Elinor briefly. 

The Countess looked with polite patience at her guest, who took 
up a cup of hot tea and emptied it at a single draught. After that, 
Lady Sunbury directed her conversation exclusively to Marian until 
the end of the meal, when Lord Jasper appeared, carrying letters. 

‘Here are a couple for you, mother,” he said. ‘‘Here’s one for 
you, Constance,” he added curtly, throwing down a packet with 
French post-marks before his sister, who took it up eagerly. 

‘Come with me for a stroll through the conservatories, Constance,’ 
said Marian, rising. 

‘Shall we accompany them, Miss McQuench?” said Lord Jasper. 

‘*No,” said Elinor. ‘I want you to show me your laboratory.”’ 

“With pleasure. Shall we go now?” 

“Ta. 

Lord Jasper went out with Elinor with as much alacrity as Con- 
stance had just shown in following Marian. ‘I feel flattered by your 
preferring my laboratory to the conservatory,” said he. 

‘Marian does not want to see the conservatory any more than I 
want to see the laboratory,” said Elinor. ‘She is only making an 

opportunity for Constance to read her letter undisturbed.” 

‘*’'You know all about Constance’s love affair, I presume.” 

‘Everybody seems to know all about it, except—’ She checked 
herself. 

‘Except whom?” 
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e Except nobody. I meant except that nobody is supposed to 
know. 

‘* What is your opinion of the match, Miss McQuench ?” 

‘*My opinion? Oh, I have no opinion, except a general one that 
all matches are a mistake. Marian highly approves of it—of the 
match, I mean.” 

“Unfortunately,” said Lord Jasper, ‘‘ Marian so far confuses the 
duty of charity with the trick of looking at everything through rose- 
colored spectacles, that her opinions are more remarkable for amia- 
bility than for common sense.” 

“Well, my spectacles are generally green; so I am just as 
unreliable as she is.” 

‘You are probably a less partial observer. I may tell you, in 
confidence, that I am not much in favor of Marmaduke’s suit myself.” 

Elinor said nothing. 

‘* Of course, there is no objection to him from a worldly point of 
view,” continued Lord Jasper ; ‘‘ but buried as I am in my laboratory, 
I am subject to doubts that larger observation would perhaps remove. 
Constance is quite willing to marry Marmaduke. Do you think he is 
equally anxious to marry her?” 

“I cant tell. Of course he pretends he is not. That is what 
Constance gets by surrendering frankly. It is of no consequence, in 
any case, if they are to be married.” 

‘Pardon me, Miss McQuench. I consider it of very great con- 
sequence; inasmuch as it may affect the happiness of my sister’s 
whole life.” 

‘‘Tf people want to be happy, they had better keep single. How 
can they know whether they like one another or not until they are 
actually married? Constance has as good a chance as anyone else, 
and would have if she had never seen Marmaduke.” 

‘“‘T do not quite follow you,” said Lord Jasper, a little stiffly. 

“T told youmy green spectacles would prove as useless as Marian’s 
rose-colored ones.” 

‘“‘T would appeal to you to put off your spectacles for once, and 
tell me frankly whether you share my doubts. I respect your powers 
of observation far more than I do my own. Of course I know the 
reluctance with which the truth is told in delicate matters such as this 
is; but there are occasions when the fear of making mischief should 
give place to the duty of averting it.” 

‘Tell me what your doubts are; and I'll tell you whether I share 
them or not. You cannot expect me to suggest objections to you; but 
I will tell you what I think of your own objections without any hesi- 
tation. People generally do twice as much mischief by holding their 
tongues as by using them.” 

‘‘ Candidly then, I fear that the initiative in the match has been 
taken by the family; and that Marmaduke’s approval has been taken 
for granted without sufficient warrant.” 

‘*T am quite sure of it.” 

‘You are!” 

“Yes. Iam. He might have proposed it himself, had he been 
let alone—and I think the ought to have been let alone; but his 
family interfered in his affairs, and took the proposal out of his mouth. 
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Families never neglect an opportunity of making their children 
unhappy.” 

‘They meant well.” 

‘‘They had no right to mean well about other people’s affairs. 
People seem to think that meaning well is an excuse for meddling. 
Why couldnt they leave Marmaduke and Constance to themselves? ’’ 

‘‘T must say 1 think they have been injudicious,” said Lord Jasper, 
cautiously ; ‘‘but I had hoped that matters were not so bad as you 
imply.” 

‘‘No: I dont imply that matters are so bad in this particular case. 
I was speaking of families and parents in general. I know that were 
I in Constance’s case or in Marmaduke’s, I should be very angry. 
They dont seem to mind; so I suppose it is all right.” 

‘‘Oh: I misunderstood you. You think that although Marmaduke 
did not take the initiative, his feelings towards Constance have not 
been misrepresented.” 

‘‘Marmaduke’s feelings are nothing to me. Why dont you ask 
him what he feels? There is no use asking me.” 

‘‘T believe you are right, Elinor. That is the proper course.” 

‘Certainly it is.” 

‘“‘T think I will speak to Constance, too.” 

‘¢ What for?” 

‘‘ Well, I think it is the proper course in her case as well as in 
Marmaduke’s.”’ 

‘‘T dont see that. Constance has nothing to explain.’ 

‘‘T think she should be warned not to be too confident as to the 
future. She hardly consults her own dignity in allowing herself to be 
treated as though she were engaged. She ought to understand that 
she is quite free to fix her affections elsewhere, should an opportunity 
offer.” 

‘‘T advise you not to’say a word to her on the subject.” 

‘But why?” 

‘* Because you oughtnt.” 

‘“‘That is a lady’s reason. I see that you look with more com- 
placency on a remote explanation with a man than on an immediate 
one with a woman. However, do not fear. I shall be particularly 
careful not to hurt her.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry I spoke to you at all about it.” 

‘You have no reason to be so, I assure you. I am greatly in- 
debted to you for your candor. You have settled my mind on the 
subject. My assistant isin here; so we had better drop family matters 
for the present. Yes: we go in through the window.” 

They entered the laboratory, and found Conolly at work. Miss 
McQuench, forewarned of his presence by Marian, bade him good 
morning. 

‘Are not these funny things?” said Lord Jasper with a smile, 
indicating the apparatus with a wave of his hand. 

‘They are simply unintelligible to me,” replied Elinor, staring 
disparagingly about her. 

“We must explain them to you. Would you like an electric 
shock ?” 


‘“No. If you will kindly tell me how to avoid one, I shall feel 
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obliged. You dont expect rational beings to get their elbows dis- 
located for your amusement, do you?” 

‘Well, that is a very sensible way of looking at it. Your safest 
plan will be to avoid touching anything. Have you ever seen the 
electric light?” 

‘Yes. Please dont turn iton. It is very disagreeable unless you 
have blue spectacles to look through.” 

‘‘T am afraid the laboratory doesnt interest you,” said Lord Jasper 
disconsolately. 

‘‘T am interested. But I dont want you to hurt me, or to make 
my hair stand on end, or to blind me, as if I were a charity school at 
a lecture. What do you work at? What are you trying to do? 
What is the real use of all these machines?” 

Lord Jasper gave her some explanations, which she received with 
a suspicious air that disconcerted him. At last she said, ‘‘I am greatly 
obliged for the information you have given me; but I am just as wise 
as before I came. I perceive that I know nothing about electricity.” 

‘That discovery is the first step to knowledge,” said Lord Jasper. 

‘‘Ts it? Marian considers that she learned a good deal in half an 
hour this morning; but she did not mention that first step. If she 
can distinguish between your positive, and negative, and introduced 
currents—” 

‘Induced currents,” said Lord Jasper. 

‘“‘Miss McQuench made the blunder on purpose,” remarked 
Conolly quietly. 

Elinor stared resentfully at him. Lord Jasper was confused. 
Conolly went on with his work. 


‘‘ Whatever it is,” she continued, ‘‘I do not see any of the differ- 
ences you tell me of. Some day I will come again with Marian, and 
get her to explain the science to me. I will go now and look for her 
in the conservatory. She and Constance must have finished by this 
time. Dont trouble to come with me.” 

‘** But do you know the way?” 

‘* Perfectly, thanks.” 

She left the laboratory, and, learning from a gardener that 
the young ladies were in the fruit garden, went in there, and found 
Constance sitting with her arm around Marian’s waist in a summer- 
house. She sat down opposite them, at a rough oak table. 

“A letter, Nelly!” said Marian. ‘A letter! A letter from 
Marmaduke! I have extorted leave for you to read it. Here it is. 
Handle it carefully, pray.” 

‘‘ Has he proposed ?” said Elinor, taking it. 

Constance changed color. Elinor opened the letter in silence, 
and read : 


My dear Constance, 


I hope you are quite well. Iam having an awfully jolly time of 
it here. What a pity it is you dont come over! Iwas wishing for you yesterday 
in the Louvre, where we spent a pleasant day looking at the pictures. I send you 
the silk you wanted, and had great trouble hunting through half-a-dozen shops 
Sor it. Not that I mind the trouble ; but just to let you see my devotion to you. 
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I have no more to say at present, and it is nearly post hour. Remember me to 
the clan. Yours ever, 
DUKE. 

P.S.—How do Nelly and your mother get along together ? 

Whilst Elinor was reading, the gardener passed the summer house, 
and Constance went out and spoke to him. Elinor looked significantly 
at Marian. 

‘* Nelly,” returned Marian in hushed tones of reproach: ‘‘ you have 
stabbed poor Constance to the heart by telling her that Marmaduke 
never proposed to her. That is why she has gone out.” 

“Yes,” said Elinor: “it was brutal. But I thought, as you made 
such a fuss about the letter, that it must have been a proposal at 
least. It cant be helped now. It is one more enemy for me: that is 
all.” 

** What do you think of the letter? Was it not kind of him to 
write—considering how careless he is usually ?” 

‘“‘Hm! Did he match the silk properly ?” 

‘‘To perfection. He must really have taken some trouble. You 
know how he botched getting the ribbon for us last year at Coventry.” 

“That is just what I was thinking about. Do you remember also 
how he ridiculed the Louvre after his first trip to Paris, and swore 
that nothing would ever induce him to enter it again?” 

‘Tle has got more sense now. He says in the letter that he spent 
yesterday there.” 

“Not exactly. He says ‘we spent a pleasant day looking at the 
pictures’. Who is ‘we’ ?” 

‘*Some companion of his, I suppose. Why?” 

‘‘T was just thinking could it be the person who has matched the 
silk so well. The'same woman, I mean.” 

“Oh, Nelly!” 

“Oh, Marian! Do you suppose Marmaduke would spend an 
afternoon at the Louvre with a man, who could just as well go by 
himself? Do men match silks?” 

‘**Of course they do. Any fly-fisher can do it better than a woman. 
Really, Nell, you have an odious imagination.” 

‘** Yes—when my imagination is started on an odious track. No- 
thing will persuade me that Marmaduke cares a straw for Constance. 
He does not want to marry her; though he is too great a coward to 
own it.” 

‘‘ Why do you say so? I grant you he is unceremonious and care- 
less. But he is the same to everybody.” 

‘*Yes; to everybody we know. What is the use of straining after 
an amiable view of things, Marian, when a cynical view is most likely 
to be the true one? You have overdone it already with Jasper. He 
has just told me that your spectacles are so rose-colored that you cant 
see anything through them.” 

‘here is no harm in giving people credit for being meek” 

‘Yes, there is, when people are not good, which is most often the 
case. It not only sets you wrong practically, but it holds virtue cheap. 
If Marmaduke is a noble and warmhearted man, and Constance a 
lovable, innocent girl, all I can say is, that it is not worth while to be 
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noble or lovable. If amiability consists in maintaining that black is 
white, it is a quality which anyone may acquire at the expense of 
telling a lie and sticking to it.” 

‘But I dont maintain that black is white. Only it seems to me 
that as regards white, you are color blind. Where I see white, you 
see black; and hush! Here is Constance.” 

‘‘ Yes,” whispered Elinor : ‘‘she comes back quickly enough when 
it occurs to her that we are talking about her. Heigho!” she con- 
tinued aloud, as Constance entered: ‘‘I wish I had a lover who would 
turn to me with longing amid the distractions of Paris, and abstain 
him from felicity awhile to match my silks for me.” 

Constance took no notice of this sally; and they returned to the 
house together: Marian making a few comments on the fruit and the 
weather, to which Elinor responded in monosyllables. Constance did 
not speak at all. 

“‘T must go to my room, I think,” said Marian. ‘TI have not only 
to write, but to finish unpacking. Nelly will help me. You will not 
mind our leaving you alone until luncheon, I hope?” 

‘‘Qh, do whatever you please,” said Constance. ‘‘ Never mind 

? 





me.’ 


*‘So much for my lady Constance’s affectionate nature,” said 
Elinor, as she retired with Marian. ‘She is too sulky to thank you 
for the very opportunity she has been longing for. Poor little wretch! 
I hope I have not taken all the heart out of her letter.” 


Lady Constance went to her brother’s study, where there was a 
comfortable writing table. She began to write without hesitation ; 
and her pen moved rapidly until she had covered two sheets of paper, 
when, instead of taking a fresh sheet, she wrote across the lines already 
written. After signing the letter, she read it through, and added two 
postscripts. Then she remembered something that she had forgotten 
to say; but there was no more room on her two sheets; and she was 
reluctant to use a third, which might, in a letter to France, involve 
extra postage. Whilst she was hesitating Lord Jasper entered. 

‘* Am Tin your way ?”’ she said. ‘I shall have done in a moment.” 

‘‘No: I am not going to write. By-the-bye, you had a letter from 
Marmaduke this morning. Has he anything particular to say ?” 

‘** Nothing very particular. He is in Paris.” 

‘Indeed? Are you writing to him?” 

‘* Yes,’’ said Constance, irritated by his disparaging tone. ‘‘ Why 
not?” 

‘Do as you please, of course. But if I were you, I should let him 
make most of the advances. I am afraid he is a scamp.” 

‘‘Are you? You know a great deal about him, I dare say.” 

‘‘T am not much reassured by those who do know about him.” 

‘‘ And who may they be? The only person you know who has seen 
much of him is Marian; and she doesnt speak ill of him behind his 
back.” 

‘You are talking nonsense. The men of his set know more of him 
than Marian does. And there are people who know as much of him 
as she, who are not very favorably impressed with the stability of his 
character.” 
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‘“‘T knew it. I knew, the minute you began to talk, who had set 
youon. You have been asking Nelly McQuench about him.” 

‘*Suppose I have; her opinion is worth something.” 

‘‘ Her opinion! Everybody knows what her opinion is. She is 
bursting with jealousy of me.” 

‘‘ Jealousy!” 

‘What else? Marmaduke has never taken the least notice of her; 
and she is madly in love with him.” 

‘This is quite a new light upon the affair. Constance: are you 
sure you are not romancing?” 

** Romancing! Why, she cannot conceal her venom. She taunted 
me this morning in the summer house because Marmaduke has never 
made me a formal proposal. It was the letter that made her do it. 
Ask Marian.” 

‘‘T can hardly believe it: she seemed—that is, I should not have 
supposed, from what I have observed, that she cared about him.” 

“You should not have supposed it from what she said: is that 
what you mean? I dont care whether you believe it or not.” 

‘‘ Well, if you are so confident, there is no occasion to be acri- 
monious about Elinor. She is more to be pitied than blamed.” 

‘“Yes: everybody is to pity Elinor because she cant have her wish 
and make me wretched,” said Constance, beginning to cry. Lord 
Jasper immediately left the room. 


(To be continued.) 








Che Peterloso Massacre, 


—_—_—~—_— 


Srxty-srx years ago England was startled and horrified to learn that 
a peaceful and orderly public meeting, assembled at Manchester to 
consider the condition of the people and the best methods of alle- 
viating their misery, had been dispersed by force of arms; that 
eleven persons had been butchered on the spot, many trampled upon 
and crushed, and over six hundred wounded.! There is still living 
amongst us a veteran reformer, Mr. E. T. Craig, who was present on 
the occasion, and saw the dead and dying victims of the Yeomanry 
and Hussars borne to the Infirmary. The story of Peterloo is often 
referred to in a fragmentary and incidental fashion, but there have 
been few attempts to relate the circumstances in a complete form. As 
a chapter of English political history it is, however, well worthy of 
attention. 

During the early years of this century, the condition of the laboring 
classes was truly pitiable. The inventions of Watt and Arkwright 
enabled the people to pay “‘ war prices” for their subsistence while 
the struggle with France lasted ; but after the proclamation of peace, 
trade became stagnant, whilst bad harvests aggravated the general 
distress. In 1812 a quartern loaf cost one shilling and eightpence, 











' These figures are given upon the authority of Mr. Craig. Other accounts 
represent the number of killed, wounded, and injured as being lower. 
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and the newly-introduced machinery, by lessening the demand for 
manual labor, intensified the competition for work, aud caused wages 
to fall below the necessities of subsistence. In Lancashire the staple 
“food” of the artisans and weavers was meal and water, and gaunt 
starvation stared the masses in the face. Hungry and discontented, 
the people turned to Parliamentary reform as a means of improving 
their condition. 

The Tory Government—numbering amongst its members the in- 
famous Castlereagh, and the scarcely less infamous Sidmouth—en- 
deavored to stifle the agitation by the most disreputable means. 
‘“‘ Plots” were concocted by spies in the pay of the Home Secretary ; 
and magistrates were advised by circular from Whitehall that any 
person distributing ‘seditious writings’”—a term to which the most 
elastic interpretation was permitted—could be imprisoned at the 
pleasure of the authorities. Prominent Radicals—notably Dr. Healey, 
Elijah Dixon, and Samuel Bamford—were seized and sent in chains 
to London. Men were imprisoned on mere suspicion, and ultimately 
liberated without trial. Recommendations of ‘‘ armed associations for 
the repression of sedition’? were openly made, and were covertly 
encouraged by the Government. 

For several months prior to the 16th of August, 1819, the working 
classes of Lancashire had been in a state of ferment. The local 
authorities fatuously attempted to suppress the agitation by preventing, 
as far as lay in their power, its expression; and the discontent already 
existing was extended and aggravated by this ill-advised action. An 
application to the Boroughreeve and constables of Manchester to 
summon a public meeting to petition Parliament for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was refused, and a gathering was convened by anonymous 
advertisements. 

Meantime, the misery of the people grew more intense. The 
bankruptcies during the six months from February to July, 1819, 
were about double the ordinary average ; employment continued scarce 
and wages diminished, while the price of wheat ranged between 80s. 
per quarter in February and 75s. in August. In many parts of 
England the discontent of the laboring class expressed itself in 
meetings of a more or less menacing tone, and the agitation grew 
bolder as it proceeded. The people, however, do not appear to have 
had any very definite idea in view; hungry and idle, they met in the 
hope, apparently, that something would be done for them by their 
rulers. ‘They petitioned the Prince Regent to be graciously pleased 
to afford tosuch of their numberas wished it the means of emigrating 
to Canada, the emigrants undertaking to repay such advance by 
instalments of their produce! But from these childish proposals more 
serious political views developed, and resolutions demanding annual 
Parliaments, universal suffrage, and diminution of taxation, took their 
place. 

We must not lose sight of one circumstance that is of great impor- 
tance in connexion with the Peterloo meeting. It was alleged by the 
partisans of the Government that the people had been secretly and 
systematically drilled by their leaders with a view to organised violence. 
There appears to have been no truth whatever in the statement. 
Samuel Bamford declares, in his ‘‘ Life of a Radical”, that the training 
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given to the men was strictly of a harmless character, and designed 
only to improve their gait and demeanor whilst walking in procession. 
He says: ‘“‘ We had been frequently taunted by the press with our 
ragged, dirty appearance at these assemblages; with the confusion of 
our proceedings, and the mob-like crowds in which our numbers were 
mustered ; and we determined that, for once at least [7.¢., at the forth- 
coming Manchester meeting |, these reflexions should not be deserved.” 
The organisers enjoined upon their men the rigorous observance of 
three conditions—cleanliness, sobriety, and order. In the cool of the 
evening or in the grey mist of early dawn the weavers and spinners of 
the Lancashire towns and villages flocked to the moors or hillsides, 
and, under the direction of their leaders, performed their peaceful 
evolutions. ‘‘ There were no armed meetings,” says Bamford; ‘‘ there 
were no midnight-drillings. Why should we seek to conceal what we 
had no hesitation in performing in broad daylight?’’ Some extrava- 
gances, a few individual indiscretions, and playful foolish pranks 
appear to have occurred at certain of these assemblies, and to have 
been reported by malicious or ignorant spies as indications of violent 
intentions. The authorities, knowing how well-founded was the dis- 
content of the working-classes, and fearing a desperate attempt to 
remedy their distress, waited anxiously for an opportunity to suppress 
that which they regarded, or pretended to regard, as an incipient re- 
bellion. 

The opportunity soon occurred. On Saturday, July 31st, 1819, an 
advertisement was published in the Manchester Observer, inviting the 
inhabitants of the city to meet on the 9th of August, ‘‘in the area 
near St. Peter’s Church”’, for the purpose of selecting a representative 
and of considering Major Cartwright’s scheme of Parliamentary 
Reform. The magistrates immediately issued notices declaring the 
proposed meeting to be illegal, and warning the inhabitants against 
attending it. An announcement was next made by the promoters to 
the effect that the gathering would not take place, but that a requisi- 
tion would be made to the authorities requesting them to convene a 
meeting ‘‘to consider the propriety of adopting the most legal and 
effectual means of promoting Reform in the Commons House of, Par- 
liament’’. This address was numerously signed and was presented 
without delay. The magistrates, however, refused to grant its prayer ; 
and the original movers in the matter—whose names apparently were 
not made public—at once intimated that the meeting would take place 
in St. Peter’s Field, on Monday, August 16th, and that Mr. Hunt 
would take the chair. 

On the appointed day, processions from all the surrounding towns 
and villages entered Manchester. Samuel Bamford, who headed a 
contingent three thousand strong from Middleton, gives a detailed 
account of the proceedings. His section was preceded by twelve 
youths, bearing in their hands branches of laurel ‘‘as a token of amity 
and peace’’. ‘Iwo silk flags and a crimson cap of liberty were borue 
aloft. Bamford formed his men into a hollow square, and then ad- 
dressed them, urging them to mark their conduct by the steadiness 
and seriousness befitting so important an occasion; and beseeching 
them ‘not to offer any insult or provocation by word or deed, nor to 
notice any persons who might do the same by them, but to keep such 
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persons as quiet as possible”. He reminded his hearers that the most 
flimsy pretext would be seized by the authorities to disperse the meet- 
ing, and added that if the authorities attempted to arrest any man, no 
resistance whatever was to be offered. He also told them that, in 
conformity with a rule laid down by the committee, no weapons of any 
kind were to be taken to the place of meeting; and, as a consequence 
of this intimation, many threw down the sticks or bludgeons they had 
brought with them. Bamford declared to his employer, by whom he 
was accosted and questioned on the road, that he would pledge his 
life for the peaceableness of the people. 

Dr. Healey, who led the Lees and Saddleworth Union, was less 
prudent and thoughtful than Bamford. A black flag, bearing in white 
letters the inscription, ‘‘ Equal Representation or Death,” was dis- 
played by his contingent, and a somewhat childish admixture of bur- 
lesque patriotism disfigured its ranks. These, however, were merely 
details and matters of taste; the component parts of the assemblage 
were equally peaceful in their manifestations. 

By noon, an immense concourse had gathered at the place of meet- 
ing, and reiterated shouts announced the arrival of the chairman, Mr. 
Hunt. He entered the field in an open barouche, preceded by a band 
of music. Amidst the loyal and patriotic strains of ‘Rule Britannia ” 
and ‘God Save the Queen ”’, the preliminary arrangements were com- 
pleted ; and then Hunt, who had been voted to the chair, removed his 
white hat, advanced to the edge of the platform, and addressed the 
silent and attentive mass. He had uttered but a few sentences, when 
his speech was brought to an abrupt close by a confused murmur and 
pressure, that, arising on the outskirts of the meeting, rolled onwards 
like a wave, and threw the vast gathering into an appalling panic. 
The soldiers had attacked the unarmed and defenceless people! 

It is difficult to collect from various and sometimes contradictory 
accounts the truth regarding this terrible affair. It is certain that the 
magistrates had issued warrants for the arrest of the reform leaders, 
and had entrusted the warrants to Nadin, the chief-constable, for 
execution. This official protested that he could not discharge his duty 
without the assistance of the military; and forty troopers of the Man- 
chester Yeomanry, with their swords drawn, rode into the living mass. 
Having once entered the crowd, however, they could neither advance 
nor retire. They were fixed so completely and hopelessly that they 
were actually in the power of the men whom they sought to intimidate; 
but no insult or violence appears to have been offered to them. Ina 
short time they could undoubtedly have been liberated by a little 
management and relaxation of pressure. But while affairs were in 
this condition, two squadrons (320 men) of the 15th Hussars, that 
had been marched into the town at ten o’clock, under the command of 
Colonel L’Estrange, were brought up, the word ‘“ Forward” was 
given, the trumpet sounded, and the cavalry at once dashed into the 
crowd. The charge was irresistible ; the people, panic-stricken, were 
thrown into confusion, and the Hussars gallopped forward, striking 
with their swords and riding down the unfortunate fugitives. Sir W. 
Jolliffe stated subsequently that the military used the flats of their 
swords, ‘‘ but sometimes”’, he added, ‘‘as is almost always the case 
when men are placed in such situations, the edge was used, both by 
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the Hussars and, as I have heard, by the Yeomanry also”. The scene 
must have been a terrible one. Bamford, who witnessed the whole 
tragedy, says that the cavalry ‘“‘ could not, with all the weight of man 
and horse, penetrate that compact mass of human beings; and their 
sabres were plied to hew a way through naked held-up hands and 
defenceless heads; and then chopped limbs and wound-gaping skulls 
were seen; and groans and cries were mingled with the din of that 
horrid confusion. .... For a moment the crowd held back, as in a 
pause ; then was a rush, heavy and resistless as a headlong sea, and a 
sound like low thunder, with screams, prayers, and imprecations from 
the crowd, moiled and sabre-doomed, who could not escape.” Ten 
minutes after the fatal charge of the Hussars, the field in which eighty- 
thousand people had peaceably gathered was an open and almost 
deserted space. Crushed and suffocated victims lay in heaps where 
they had fallen, some gasping for breath, others motionless and 
lifeless. Thirty wounded or injured people were conveyed to the 
Infirmary in the course of the day, and a still larger number were 
treated on the following morning. Five or six persons were killed, 
twenty or thirty wounded by sabre-cuts, and a larger number injured 
by contusions or fractures. 

So ended this terrible day. Attempts were subsequently made to 
excuse the conduct of the magistrates on the ground that a pistol-shot 
had been fired and a brickbat thrown before the military charged the 
people. Richard Carlile, who was present on the occasion, declared 
the allegation to be false. He stated, in the Republican for August 
27th, 1819, that one of the troopers made a cut at a boy, and missed 
him. The lad ran away, and the soldier pursued him at full gallop, 
and was preparing to attack him again, when a man in the crowd drew 
a pistol from underneath his coat and shot the ruffian. This appears 
to have been the only case of resistance, and it was surely sufficiently 
excusable. 

When the news of Peterloo became generally known, feelings of 
deep disgust and indignation were excited in the public mind. The 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the City of London presented 
an address and petition to the Prince Regent, expressing their ‘‘ most 
serious alarm and regret at the extraordinary and calamitous proceed- 
ings”? that had taken place. They represented that ‘‘ under the free 
principles of the British constitution ” it was the ‘‘ undoubted right of 
Englishmen to assemble together for the purpose of deliberating upon 
public grievances as well as on the legal and constitutional means of 
obtaining redress.’’ After narrating the circumstances of the meeting 
and its tragic termination, the petitioners expressed their ‘strongest 
indignation at these unprovoked and intemperate proceedings ”’, which 
they characterised as ‘‘ highly disgraceful to the character of English- 
men, and a daring violation of the British Constitution”. The address 
concluded by praying that the Prince Regent would institute an 
immediate and effectual enquiry into the outrages, and cause the guilty 
perpetrators thereof to be brought to condign punishment. 

The virtuous Prince replied to this representation in most character- 
istic style. With insolent hauteur he expressed his regret at receiving 
such an address, and answered that ‘‘ at a time when ill-designing and 
turbulent men are actively engaged in inflaming the minds of their 
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fellow subjects . . . . it is on the vigilance and conduct of the magis- 
trates that the preservation of the public tranquillity must in a great 
degree depend”; and unreservedly expressed his opinion that the 
authorities in Manchester had acted in a manner which gave them 
‘“‘the strongest claim to the support and approbation of their 
Sovereign and country”?! With truly royal courtesy the Prince sug- 
gested that the municipal body did not know what they were talking 
about, and concluded his reply by superciliously adding that, if any 
law had been violated by the magistrates, the matter could be dealt 
with by the proper tribunals. 


Further than this, the Prince Regent actually instructed the Home 
Secretary, Sidmouth, to express to the Manchester magistrates ‘‘ the 
great satisfaction derived by his Royal Highness from their prompt, 
decisive, and efficient measures for the preservation of the public tran- 
quillity ”, and included in this commendation the officers and soldiers 
who had converted a peaceful meeting into a human shambles. 


The Peterloo massacre was denounced in stirring language by 
Carlile and his fellow-workers, but it appears to have made no perma- 
nent impression upon the public mind; and, though Shelley’s 
immortal ‘‘ Song to the Men of England” will ever remain as a noble 
monument to the memory of the victims of that bloody day, the 
narration that has here been attempted is but ‘an old story re-told”’. 

GrorcE STANDRING. 
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Red battalions of the South 

Meet a surge of maddened clans, 
Battling in Avernus’ mouth 

With a fury more than man’s. 


Pulses of delirious hate 
Rage themselves away, 
Stiffened in the changeless fate 
Of the last, lost day. 


He too should have gone down to Hades then— 

The fair young warrior of the princely style— 

And ’scaped the darker shades that, yet awhile, 
Should drown the sword that ne’er was drawn again. 
Yet hold him high who freely won from men 

Heart’s blood and service by no other wile 
Than fearless trust and claiming to be great: 

He lived and fought with heart steel-pure from guile, 

And ever fared forth frankly at his foes ; 
But some Malign One parried all his blows; 
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Even that Spirit itself which men create 
By long malfeasance, wrought with darkened eyes, 
Which, when it moves, its fathers’ will defies, 
And leaves their ken and blends itself with Fate ; 
For ever swiftlier than Time it runs, 
And thwarts their children and their children’s sons. 


% % % * % * * 


We plucked heather from their graves, 
And stray wild yellow flowers, 

(No other blossom o’er them waves) ; 

Drank from a hollow in the heath, 
Fresh filled with showers ; 

And wondered if the dead beneath 
Were kin of ours. 


Mist veils of the rainy North 
Sweep the grass above their heads; 
Highland robes of greens and reds 
Fold them softly from all ill; 
Mountain winds pass, wailing shrill, 
Like to dirges going forth, 
And all the wild, leal hearts are still. 
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AND a real Tory Government in office—garters, earldoms, baronies, 
baronetcies, and knighthoods distributed freely. An earldom refused by 
Mr. Gladstone, who cannot be easily greater; and by Mr. Samuel Morley, 
who cannot be easily meaner. The Marquis of Salisbury, “shifty Cecil,” 
for six months or so Prime Minister of England; and the small snapjack, as 
a reward for audacious ignorance, entrusted with the control of India. The 
country should keep her Majesty in loving memory for her hurry to break 
with Mr. Gladstone. The news of the appointment of Lord Randolph 
Churchill as Secretary of State for India does not seem to have been received 
with unanimous satisfaction in Hindustan. The Jndian Statesman says that 
tke noble lord ‘‘is destitute of every moral qualification for the position ”’, 
and that ‘‘ there is humiliation in the very mention ”’ of the appointment. 


LorpD CARNARVON—having since his elevation to office discovered that 
Treland has, since 1847, with some very short intervals, lived ‘‘ under excep- 
tional and coercive legislation ’’—proposes to allow the Coercion Act to 
lapse. The Tories now say that a firm administration of the ordinary law 
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will be sufficient in Ireland. That is what I said in the House in February, 
1881, when I moved the rejection of the Coercion Bill. 


Lorp SALISBURY says that in Egypt we have to do with a Khedive 
‘‘who throughout the whole of this calamitous history has shown himself 
loyal and steadfast to England”. Lord Randolph Churchill says that 
Tewfik is a man of “frightful instincts, lyings, lusts, and vileness”’, ‘‘ the 
betrayer of his allies’, and ‘“‘the author of the massacres at Alexandria, 
when many British subjects were slaughtered”. 


THE Tories have once more persisted in repeating and continuing the 
wrong to Northampton, aided in this by the support of some nominal 
Liberals, by the solid Parnellite vote, and by the abstention of many who 
ought to have voted. The majority of forty-four is exceeded by the number 
of ‘‘ Liberal” and Home Rule voters who followed the Tory leaders. The 
Liberal whips made no effort to secure any large attendance, and the London 
and Counties Liberal Union—whilst expressing verbal sympathy with Mr. 
Hopwood—refused to make any communication to its affiliated associations. 
The National Liberal Federation and the National Reform Union both 
issued special circulars to spur their branches into activity on the question. 


F Rom a correspondence between Mr. Arthur Arnold and the Right Hon. 
John Bright, published this month, we see that Mr. Arthur Arnold thinks 
the time ripe for Land Law Reform on the following lines: ‘‘1. Abolition 
of the law of primogeniture. 2. Abolition of copyhold and customary 
tenure. 3. Prohibition of settlement of land upon unborn persons and of 
the general power of creating life estates in land. 4. Conveyance by regis- 
tration of title. All interests in the property registered to be recorded. 
5. Provision for the sale of encumbered settled property.” The proposals 
are good so far as they go, but they scarcely go far enough to satisfy 
English Land Law Reformers. 


THE French do not seem quite assured of peace in Tonquin, though the 
conflict is no longer officially with the Chinese Empire. Not only have the 
troops recently suffered from sickness, but General de Courcy, who had 
previously complained of want of stores, has, on proceeding to Hué, been 
attacked by the Annamite forces. The deficit in French home finance is 
growing in seriousness, and the efforts by unfair accounts to conceal the 
exact liabilities add to the possible grave complications, especially during 
the electoral period. The Legitimists and the Bonapartists seem now utterly 
annihilated as political parties, but the Orleanists are sufficiently strong to 
be able, if they so desire, to take advantage of the grave faults committed 
in the name of the Republic. 


Tue Toronto Trades Council, in order that persons encouraged to 
emigrate may correctly appreciate their prospects of success, gives the 
following as a correct list of the wages paid at Winnipeg, Manitoba; and 
adds that men of all the trades mentioned are to be found idle on the 
streets: ‘‘ Machinists, 20c.! per hour, 9 hours per day; Erectors, 20c. per 
hour, 9 hours per day; Boilermakers, 20c. per hour, 9 hours per day; 
Blacksmiths, 20c. per hour, 9 hours per day; Tinsmiths, 20c. per hour, 9 
hours per day; Moulders, 25c. per hour, 9 hours per day; Carpenters, 
20c. per hour, 9 hours per day; Bricklayers’ trade too dull to estimate— 
only one job going on in the city ; Laborers of all kinds average 14c. per 
hour; Pattern makers, 25c. per hour, 9 hours per day; Painters, 20c. per 
hour, 9 hours per day ; Plasterers, 25c. per hour, 9 hours per day ; Printers, 
37c. per 1,000 ems day, 40c. per 1,000 ems night work; Section men, $1.25 
per day; Bookbinders, 30c. per hour, 9 hours per day; Masons’ trade too 
dull to estimate. ‘In addition to the above we are prepared to prove that 





1 The cent is roughly one halfpenny. 
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the cost of living in this city all the year round is at least $2 per week more 
than in the eastern cities of Canada and the United States.’” 


In the vast tract of land having Texas on its south, Nebraska on its 
north, New Mexico on its west, and Missouri on its east, there is much 
surface and subterranean wealth, and there are only a few thousand 
inhabitants. The land is by solemn treaty reserved to the Indians ‘‘as 
long as grass grows or river flows’’, but the pressure of the white man is 
steadily increasing. There are rumors of an Indian rising, and ‘‘ the out- 
break is to be suppressed even if the Cheyennes are wiped out of existence’. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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THE Times quotes from the Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenbau ‘‘ an interesting 
account of a pianoforte made in Paris, in which paper was made to take 
the place of wood, the whole case being manufactured from paper so com- 
pressed that it was able to receive a hard surface, which took a perfect 
polish. The color was cream-white. The tone of the instument is reported 
not to be loud, but very sweet. The short, broken character of the sounds 
emitted by ordinary pianofortes is replaced by a soft, full, quasi-continuous 
sound, resembling somewhat that of the organ. It has been suggested 
that the evenness of texture of the compressed paper may have some influence 
in effecting this modification of sound.” 





TuE Builder has the following warning note: ‘‘The alarms of earth- 
quakes are becoming too numerous and too near for us to disregard them, 
or treat them as phenomena only remotely possible. The record of the 
last month’s seismology shows that the earthquake influence, which reached 
such a terrible pitch at Krakatoa, in the island of Java, is not only far 
from being exhausted, but is travelling with increased intensity towards 
European and English areas. The Cashmere disturbance, in which over 
70,000 buildings were destroyed at the beginning of June, is being repeated, 
while in France a severe shock was experienced only a fortnight ago. This 
has been followed by earthquakes in Yorkshire, the effects of which were 
felt from Leeds to Driffield; also on the same day in Argyllshire, and a day 
or two later, in the localities of Friburg and Geneva, while on July ist, the 
whole Lake District in the neighborhood of Ambleside and Grassmere 
underwent the same paroxysms. Worse than all this, we are promised by 
M. Delaunay, a seismic prophet who, so far, has been remarkably correct in 
his prognostications, that the year 1886 will be marked by earthquake 
disturbances of extreme intensity. We read of such occurrences with 
considerable composure when they happen a long way off; but when our 
own walls are tumbling about our ears, we shall begin to understand the 
terrible alarm that is constantly present with populations in tropical centres.” 
Let us comfort ourselves with the remembrance that earthquakes are said 
~ be proofs of our earth’s vigor and juvenility. She will not quake in her 
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AxsouTt the middle of July a young man of nineteen, named Gerald 
Massey, shot himself through the head. The bullet went through the centre 
of the forehead and lodged in the brain. A week after the occurrence the 
bullet was still there, all attempts to extract it having failed. The surgeons 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, whither he was carried, think it almost im- 
possible that he can survive, but he has recovered consciousness, and is able 
to talk rationally despite the serious brain-lesion. His case recalls the 
celebrated one of Phineas P. Gage in some respects, and Gage lived for 
twelve years and a half after the perforation of his brain. If Mr. Massey 
survives, it is to be hoped that any mental or moral changes consequent on 
the lesion may be recorded. His ability to talk is quite consistent with other 
cases in which injury of the frontal lobes has occurred, and there are several 
instances on record of recovery after serious lesion of that part of the brain. 
(Consult Dr. Ferrier’s ‘‘ Localisation of Cerebral Disease ”’.) 





THE Graphic has the following: ‘‘ Two miners at Backworth, in North- 
umberland, in order to attend a course of lectures on chemistry at Cram- 
lington—five miles off—walked after their day’s work to that place and 
back, in order to attend every lecture. They made sufficient notes to enable 
them on each occasion to retail what they had heard to a class formed by 
them at Backworth ; and actually repeated the experiments, so far as rough 
apparatus and their means would allow. The lecturer visited this little 
class (there were only seven in all), and found upon examining them that 
they had acquired a sound knowledge of the first steps in chemistry. This 
germ has now blossomed into ‘ The Backworth Students’ Association’, con- 
sisting entirely of miners. It is not often that such a splendid instance of 
self-help is offered for our admiration—and we may add imitation.” 





A FLAME is burning in the middle of the Clyde, and is causing much sen- 
sation, both among fishes and higher vertebrata. It is supposed that gas 
escaping from mineral workings below the bed of the river has been acci- 
dentally ignited, and the flame burns brightly, a foot high, above the sur- 
face of the stream. ANNIE BESANT. 

















Ar the theatres nothing very remarkable has occurred except the revival 
of ‘‘ Olivia’, which has been dealt with at great length by the daily papers, 
and the appearance of Madame Sarah Bernhardt herein Sardou’s ‘‘Théodora”’. 
She was preceded by the Gymnase Company, whose performance of Ohnet’s 
“Maitre de Forges” was made interesting by the acting of Madame Jane 
Hading in a part that has been played in London by Miss Ada Cavendish and 
Mrs. Kendal. ‘“‘Le Maitre de Forges” is not a good play—not to be compared 
with Mr. Robert Buchanan’s version entitled ‘‘Lady Clare”. Claire, the 
heroine, marries Philippe Derblay to spite the Duc de Bligny, who has 
jilted her. When Philippe discovers that his wife loathes him instead of 
loving him, he tells her that some day he will see her at his feet, imploring 
his pardon, and longing vainly for a word of pity from him. This settles 
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his pretensions to be a hero as far as the audience is concerned; but Claire 
admires him for it; falls in love with him; and enables him to fulfil his 
spiteful threat to his heart’s content. There is little scope for genuine 
acting in the piece; but it presents many opportunities for emotional 
display. The impression left by the whole performance was that Madaine 
Jane Hading is an interesting and attractive woman, and that one would 
like to see her in a good play, in order to ascertain whether she can really 
act or not. M. Damala, who impersonated the sham hero Philippe, is an 
actor of considerable natural force and dignity ; and the skill with which 
he moves and speaks only needs to have the evidences of study worn off it 
to entitle him to be considered an adept in his own line. The remaining 
parts were all well played; M. Saint Germain achieving the feat of amusing 
an English audience by a vocal peculiarity which prevented most of them 
from understanding what he was saying. 

Mrs. Kendal has been playing with consummate skill in Mr. Pinero’s 
‘* Money Spinner”, a clever comedy which interests the audience until the 
curtain descends, when they go away rather disagreeably affected by the 
glimpse they have had of the household of a dishonest clerk married to a 
gambler’s decoy, watched by a detective who is the most respectable 
character in the play, and visited by his father-in-law, an old gambling 
saloon keeper, who has retired from his profession in order to marry his 
remaining daughter to a foolish Scotch lord, who avowedly accepts her 
only because she occasionally reminds him of her married sister, his real love. 
Baron Croodle, with his brandy flask, and his opinion that ‘‘ to eat without 
drinking is a dog-like and revolting habit’, is the only tolerable person 
introduced, because he is the only one that does not claim more sympathy 
than he deserves. After acting such a detestable character as Millicent 
Boycott, Mrs. Kendal canngt again be accused of prudery as to the morals 
of the heroines she represents. An afterpiece entitled ‘‘ Castaways”, by 
Theyre Smith, the author of ‘‘ Uncle’s Will’, serves only to waste the 
time of the audience and the talent of Mrs. Kendal. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 




















TnIs may be called the slack season of the year in gardening, for where 
garden work has been done at the proper time, the principle operations are 
‘* keeping” and attending to the wants of crops, such as stacking, thinning, 
surface-stirring, mulching, watering when absolutely necessary. The protec- 
tion of fruit and other crops from the ravages of birds, wasps, and flies also 
requires attention. A hexagon net is the best protection against the ravages 
of wasps. Birds can be warded off wall-trees by nets of a wider mesh. 
One of the principal operations we have ourselves to look after this month 
is the autumn propagation of bedding-plants. Our practice is to set about 
this not later than the second week. We commence with our Geraniums. 
Of these we put in some thousands of cuttings. Our variegated sorts we 
strike in pots using eight-inch sized ones. These we croke carefully but not 
heavily. Over the crokes we place a portion of well-decayed stable manure, 
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but if we had it at hand we would prefer the spent manure from an old 
mushroom-bed ; but ‘‘ he who takes what he has need not want’’, says the 
proverb. Over the decayed dung we place soil made up of one part loam 
and one part leaf-mould, filling the pot to within three inches of the brim. 
On another part of the potting bench we have a portion of the same mix- 
ture, to which we have added a third part of pit sand, and with this we fill 
up our pots, and into this insert our cuttings. Into each pot we place from 
eighteen to twenty-four cuttings, according to the size and habit of growth 
of the variety. Large cuttings we prefer, as we find they root soonest, are 
not so liable to damp off, and make the finest plants in spring. Our cuttings 
we dib into the pots as soon as they are made; they are then watered, and 
placed in a cold pit where the pots stand on a dry bottom of coal ashes, and 
where they are exposed to the full rays of the sun all day long. They would 
do as well standing on a dry bottom anywhere in the sun as in a cold pit, as, 
if they are guarded from heavy rains, they do not need to have the ordinary 
protections of sashes; but our pit being empty at this season we place them 
in it, as were we to stand them on the sides of the walks or in some open 
space, visitors in a public garden, as we have found, are often curious, and 
in their thirst for knowledge pull up the cuttings to see how the rooting 
process is proceeding. In preparing our cuttings we take off most of the 
larger leaves, but in no case are they allowed to dry before being put into 
the cutting-pots—which is a practice with some, although what is gained by 
it we have never been able to discover. In hot days, when water is not 
wanted in the soil, the cuttings are slightly dewed over in the evening when 
the sun has left them. Cuttings of all the variegated Geraniums, struck 
and wintered in pots the size we have named and in the manner described, 
if kept near the glass in the greenhouse, will winter well and be found more 
convenient to manage than when put into either smaller or larger sizes or into 
boxes. The advantage over boxes we conceive to be derived from the better 
drainage secured, and the more free play of light and air among the plants 
when in smaller and round detachments. The earthenware has also some- 
thing to do with it, for if the pots are kept scrupulously clean their porous 
nature conduces to aérate the roots. Throughout the dull dark months of 
winter we keep them very dry, and as, except to keep out Jack Frost, 
we apply as little fire heat as possible, there is little call upon the foliage 
for the evaporation of moisture, and they can stand for weeks with- 
out water, and when it is needed it can always be given without wetting 
the foliage. Ourstock of common scarlet Geraniums we get up and manage 
much the same way, only that we strike these mostly in boxes. To secure 
thorough drainage to these we use spars of wood for bottoming them, and 
allow a.quarter of an inch or so between each spar, over which we place 
broken potsherds covering with dung, and then filling up the boxes in the 
same way and with the same material as we have detailed above for pots. 
Our Calceolarias we strike and winter in a cold pit. We make up our beds 
pretty close to the lights, using soil similar to that for Geraniums with a 
little more sand in it. The end of September or well into October—or even 
in November if the season is open—is time enough to put in these: in fact 
the cuttings will be found to root very freely, even after the parent plants 
have had a touch of autumn frosts to the extent of a few degrees. The cut- 
tings when prepared we dibble in pretty close together, and when the beds 
are filled we give a thorough watering, and put on the lights, and if the sun 
in the daytime is strong we shade with a mat for the first week or so, and 
as the season advances and frosts set in we mat the frames or pits carefully 
at night, which is all the protection they require to bring them through the 
winter safely. Other bedding plants such as Verbenas, Gazanias, Helio- 
tropes, Alyssum, etc., etc., do not require to be struck in quantity in 
autumn, as spring-struck cuttings of these are much to be preferred. 
Where old plants of these can be safely and conveniently wintered and 
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started into growth in the early spring, so as to give a supply of cuttings, 
autumn propagation need not be proceeded with. Still, ‘‘to make 
assurance doubly sure’’, a quantity of each may now be struck in shallow 
pans or in pots, but they will be the better for a gentle bottom heat; 
when well rooted the pans or pots can be removed to a shelf in the 
greenhouse, where, placed near the glass, they may stand safely during 
winter. In early spring these can be started into active growth, and the 
tops taken off from time to make excellent cuttings, and can be propa- 
gated till you make up your stock. Herbaceous plants done flowering can 
now be increased by parting their roots. Now is a very good time to trans- 
plant all Biennials from the seed lines or beds into the quarters where they 
are to grow and flower, to let them get established before it is too late in 
the season. Pelargoniums that were cut down and are breaking should be 
shaken out of their large pots and potted in suitable soil (such as that we 
mentioned in our last paper) in smaller pots, first cutting the roots well 
back. Roses, whether in pots cr planted out, will require frequent atten- 
tion, so as to cut back all suckers they may throw out. Plants grown in 
windows or glass structures will be greatly benefited either by giving them 
twice a week a watering with weak liquid manure, or by cleansing off the 
surface soil in the pots and top dressing with rich fresh soil. 
W. ELDER. 











ANYTHING from the pen of Elisée Reclus must always be read with 
interest. In the pamphlet! before us M. Reclus argues that the evolution 
now going on must lead to a revolution unless the ‘‘ defenders of privilege 
yield with a good grace to the pressure from below”. He declares that 
society ‘‘is divided into two camps, those who desire to maintain poverty, 
i.e., hunger for others, and those who demand comforts for all”; on the 
side of the latter are ‘‘ progress of human thought’, ‘‘ the evolution of ideas 
and of morality”. 


THE man who has done so much to introduce beauty into Philistine 
homes may well write indignantly on the loss of the joy of the worker in 
his work, which is one of the sad fruits of modern Industrialism.? Mr. 
Morris maintains that the present joyless toil may be transformed into 
hopeful happy work by a radical change in the system of labor, and his 
pamphlet is worth reading by those who disagree with him on his main 
thesis, as well as by those who agree. 





1 “Evolution and Revolution.”” By Elisée Reclus. London: International 
Publishing Company, 35, Newington Green Road. 
=~ Work v. Useless Toil.’? London: Socialist League, 13, Farringdon 
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Our German readers will find much to interest them in a pamphlet on 
Malthusianism' by Herr Hans Ferdy. Herr Ferdy refers the Jewish view 
of the opposition of deity to conjugal prudence to the necessity the Jews 
were under to populate the land they conquered. After passing in review 
the opinions of some Christian authorities, he comes to the ground of 
reason, argues the matter out, and finally concludes that all civilised states 
will be compelled to adopt Malthusian principles by the logic of facts. The 
treatise is learned and well written, and deserves a wide circulation. 


AmoncG the publications of the Freethought Publishing Company? are : 
the ‘‘Natural History of the Christian Devil” and ‘‘The Position of 
Woman according to the Bible”, two contributions to controversial litera- 
ture from the pen of Mrs. Besant. The ‘ Radical Programme”, by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and ‘Redistribution of Electoral Power’, by Mrs. Besant, 
should be given a wide circulation among the new electorate. A 
pamphlet on the ‘Right to Die”, by Mr. Bonser, M.A., argues that 
persons suffering from incurable disease ought not to blamed for seeking 
refuge in death. The ‘‘ Upshot of Hamlet ”’, by Arthur Gigadibs, is already 
familiar to readers of Our Corner: many will be glad to have it in con- 
venient form. 


The People’s League to-abolish the Hereditary Legislative Chamber * 
has issued some leaflets which ought to be widely circulated before the 
General Election. The most useful of all is one entitled ‘‘ Hereditary Legis- 
lators at work”. It is, however, a pity that some of the most scandalous 
acts of the Peers are omitted, such as the rejection of the Irish Marriage 
Bill in 1835, and the refusal to allow counsel to prisoners accused of felony. 
The struggle against the admission of Dissenters to the Universities should 
have been given as from 1834 to 1871, not from 1867 to 1870. It is mis- 
leading to write: ,‘1807—Rejected Bill appointing a Committee of Council 
for Education. The first grant (£30,000) for Education carried in the Com- 
mons, was condemned in the Lords, by 229 votes to 118.” ‘The first grant 
was carried in the Commons in 1833, and was for £20,000, not for £30,000. 
The Secretary of the League will forward leaflets to any responsible person 
for distribution. 


Ir appears that the editions of Colonel Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Mistakes of Moses”’, 
over which so many of us have laughed so consumedly in this country, have 
all been incomplete. That being so, no excuse is needed for the complete 
and neatly printed edition’ which has just been issued at the price of a 
shilling. The work, as it here stands, is more than a jew d’esprit: itisa 
crushing piece of analysis, of which the logic is as irresistible as the wit. 





1 “Der Malthusianismus in sittlicher Beziehung.’’ Von Hans Ferdy. Berlin: 
Heuser’s Verlag, Spittel-markt, 2. 

2 «« Natural History of the Christian Devil,’’ ‘‘ Position of Woman according 
to the Bible,’’ ‘‘ Redistribution of Electoral Power,’’ by Annie Besant. ‘‘The 
Radical Programme,’’ by Charles Bradlaugh. ‘‘The Upshot of ‘Hamlet’,’’ by 
Arthur Gigadibs. ‘‘The Right to Die,’’ by T. O. Bonser, M.A. London: Free- 
thought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 

3 ««The House of Lords: their Titles and Territories.”’ ‘‘ Hereditary Legis- 
lators at Work. (Diary of the House of Lords during the Nineteenth Century).’’ 
‘‘Catechism of the Peerage.’® The People’s League to Abolish the Hereditary 
Legislative Chamber. London: 14, Buckingham Street, Strand. 

4 “Some Mistakes of Moses.’’ By Robert G. Ingersoll. "With an introduction 


by G. W. Foote. London: The Progressive Publishing Company, 28, Stonecutter 
Street, E.C. 
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‘* Wo made you?” was asked of a small girl. ‘‘God made me that 
length,” indicating the length of a newborn infant, ‘“‘and I growed the 
rest myself.” 





“OUR decayed monarchs should be pensioned off; we should have a 
hospital for them, or a sort of zoological garden, since we have spoiled them 
for any honest trade.” —George Eliot. 





AN old Scotch pedlar who had found his way to London, was asked how 
he liked the people. ‘‘Oh, very weel, m’em; a nice weel-conditioned people : 
good-natured, honest, very clever, too, in business; an excellent people— 
but terribly off for a lang-aitch [language], m’em!”’.—Jane Carlyle. 





BEFORE 1880 India held « very insignificant place amongst the great 
sources of supply. The imports of wheat from Russia, the United States, 
and India since the year 1879 are :— 





























1879. | 1880. 1881. | 1882 | 1883. 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. 
— mipsel | a 3 e 
Russia as 7,975,144 | 5 4,018,895 | 9,571,021 | 13,293,358 
United States... ... .. 35,976,805 | 36, } 36,038,074 | 35,059,623 | 26,065,832 
British India ... 2... 887,256 | 7,308,842 | 8,477,479 | 11,243,497 








From this table, it is evident that the import of Indian wheat has become a 
main factor in the English supply, and is steadily increasing in importance 
and in bulk. India is in fact underselling both Russia and America in the 
wheat market from 1879 to 1884.—Jndian Statesman. 





Smitn: ‘‘ What’s your baby’s name, Jones?” Jones: ‘‘ Aurora Mac- 
beth.” Smith: ‘‘Queer name for a boy.” Jones: ‘‘ Yes; but when he 
. . . ) ”» 
starts a roaring in the morning, he murders sleep. 





AN absent-minded professor, in going out of the gateway of his college, 
ran against a cow. In the confusion of the moment he raised his hat, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘I beg your pardon, Madam!”. Soon after he stumbled 
against a lady in the street. In a sudden recollection of his former mishap, 
he called out, with a look of rage on his countenance: ‘‘Is that you again, 
you brute ?”’. 
































A Ride ta Exmoor, 
————_——- 


Kirry Parmer was a bright little maiden of thirteen when her big 
brother took her to North Devon for a holiday. They went tw a little 
fishing village, a tiny place nestling amongst the hills, open on one 
side only to the sea. Most of the houses are built on the side of thestream 
which here empties itself into the sea. The two Lyns, which meet at the 
head of the village, are by no means quiet, decorous streams, but are like 
wild, untamed living things, always chafing against their rocky banks 
and fretting and fuming against the mossy boulders which hinder the 
even tenor of their way till at Lynmouth their joint waters seem to 
rush with redoubled eagerness into the sea. When Kitty lay down at 
night she could hear the shrill soprano voice of the stream as it went. 
leaping and hurrying to the sea, she could hear, too, the deep bass 
tones of the sea as it came up to the shore to meet its little friend, 
and receive it into its all-embracing arms. Kitty fancied that ’twas a 
duet the sea and stream were singing; a song of joy,—for was not the 
stream happy in becoming part of the mighty ocean, and was not old 
Neptune always eager to take a new life into his? 

Kitty had not been long at Lynmouth before she wanted to go to 
the Doone Valley and see for herself that wild part of Exmoor where 
the lawless ‘‘Doones of Badgery”’ lived 200 years ago. As it was 
about eleven miles each way it was decided that Kitty should have a 
pony ; of course her brother Wilf could walk it easily. 

Accordingly at 10 o’clock one morning Madam Kitty was perched 
upon a stout grey pony. There were heavy clouds in the sky, so 
waterproofs were fastened to the saddle, and, as they would be away 
most of the day, Wilf carried some light refreshment in the shape of 
sandwiches and strawberries. The three—Kitty, the pony, and Wilf— 
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went through the town and turned off up the Watersmeet Road. I 
say ‘‘up” because it was up hill: Lynmouth does not possess more 
than about 200 yards of level ground. The Watersmeet road follows 
the direction of the East Lyn stream but, for the most part, lies high 
above it, and from the road you get delicious glimpses between the 
trees, which thickly cover the sides of the hill, of brown water gliding 
smoothly over water-worn boulders; or of gleaming white spray as the 
stream encounters a rock which it tries to leap over but cannot, and 
so, discomfited, petulantly swirls away to the side; or of the splash 
and dash of one of the countless waterfalls. The bank on the other 
side the stream rises up to the sky under a veil of small but closely- 
growing trees, all of a bright fresh green in that early summer-time 
when Kitty saw them. On the other side of the road, craggy rocks 
tower high above your head, and Kitty thought that some of them 
looked decidedly unsafe, and was very well satisfied to have Wilf’s 
assurance that they had been in their dangerous looking position for 
ages and that there was not the least likelihood that they would fall 
upon her. 

As soon as the pony found himself well on the road he walked to 
the extreme left, and obstinately refused to walk in the middle. At 
the left hand side of the road there was the slope to the stream, some- 
times very steep and often quite unprotected, so Kitty anxiously used 
her utmost endeavors to make the pony walk in the middle, with the 
result that although the pony allowed his head to yield to his rider’s 
wishes, he firmly and fixedly kept to his own desires as far as his legs 
were concerned. The pair thus presented a very odd aspect: Kitty 
with her face turned to the stream to catch every variation of the 
changeful water scenery and her right hand pulling the pony’s head 
towards the rocky wall which bounded the one side of the road; the 
pony holding himself in just a contrary direction, with his head point- 
ing to the wall but his feet zealously keeping to the ether side. 

Kitty pulled up the pony above the Watersmeet, but prayed Wilf 
to stand between her and the edge, as here it is almost precipitous. 
The scene below is of surpassing beauty: it is here the Brendon 
water and the East Lyn meet to form one stream, hereafter called by 
the name of the latter. The Lyn finishes its single course with ¢clat ; 
for, just before it joins the Brendon water, it falls from a fair height 
to foam and swirl and splash amongst the boulders below; the fall 
is not really a big one, but it is charmingly pretty, appearing almost 
as though it were set in a frame of ferns and mosses and trees. 
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The pony and Wilf trudged on once more; across the Ilford Bridge, 
and then, turning to the left, they strove to cross another stream, but 
here a difficulty occurred. The bridge was a foot-bridge merely, but 
as the stream was quite shallow Kitty directed her steed into the 
water. As soon as the pony was fairly in, he showed a strong desire 
to come out the same side he went in: he turned round to come out 
one side and Kitty turned him round to come out the other: this hap- 
pened several times, and then the pony began to back till he came 
perilously near a waterfall. This brought Kitty to a state of submis- 
sion, and the pony had his own way and came out the side he went in. 
Wilf, however, came to the rescue. Fortunately the foot-bridge was 
stronger and larger than most of the foot-bridges across the North 
Devon streams, so Wilf seized the bridle and took the pony over the: 
water instead of through it. They then climbed one very steep hill, 
and went down another till they came to a finger-post pointing out one 
road as the way to Simonsbath, the centre of Exmoor, and the other 
as the way to Brendon. They turned their faces towards Brendon, 
passed the school-house and temple, and then down a steep rocky road 
to Rockford. Kitty let the pony do as he liked down this hill, and 
bestowed all her attention on keeping in the saddle and not slipping 
over his head. The pony thus left to his own devices managed 
capitally. Kitty thought he must have learned a lesson from the 
coach-horses, who perhaps told him how the hind wheel of the coach 
was ‘‘ skidded” going down hill. The pony ‘‘ skidded” his hind feet 
as much as he could, for in steep places he almost seemed to drag 
them along the ground instead of lifting them. At Rockford there is 
a charming little white inn, with a background of sombre dark 
green firs rising up to the sky, and a foreground first of ferns and 
then of the dancing, leaping Brendon Water. It is at this inn that 
votaries of the rod and line most do congregate, for in the Brendon 
Water are many silver fish, trout in particular, and even salmon are 
said to come up its falls from the sea. 

Away past Rockford went Kitty, the pony, and Wilf. The black 
and lowering clouds caused Wilf to quicken his steps in the hope of 
reaching Millslade—a cluster of houses in a lovely nook of the East 
Lyn valley—before the threatened storm came down. The pony at no 
time kept pace walking with Wilf, and now, especially up and down 
hill, he got left all behind, so that Kitty had to seize the opportunity 
of every bit of level ground to trot him on in advance. She did this 
so often that at length whenever the pony found Wilf near him he, of 
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his own accord, broke out into a trot for a few yards. Between Mills- 
lade and Malmsmead part of the way was specially lovely: the red 
sandstone road lying between a kind of plantation of green trees 
intersected by grassy paths on the one hand, and on the other the 
stream murm’ring softly in a moment of gentle mood. 

The threatened storm passed over with only a few drops of rain, so 
the pony and the waterproofs were left at the ‘“‘ Badgeworthy Farm” 
whilst Kitty and Wilf followed the Badgeworthy water for two-and-a- 
half miles across Exmoor until they came to the ruins of the former 
dwellings of those famous highway robbers, the Doones. 

The silence and sombreness of the Doone Valley, shut in on all 
‘sides by lofty barren hills, soon became almost oppressive to Kitty, 
and it was with delighted surprise that she caught sight of a little 
tributary stream cascading down to the Badgeworthy water through 
a perfect fairyland of verdure. They lingered by this stream for more 
than an hour, eating sandwiches and strawberries, drinking the 
delicious water, and throwing their strawberry tops into the current 
to run races over the falls. 

Reluctantly they at last said farewell to the merry little torrent, 
and a few steps more brought them to the ruins of the Doones’ square- 
built houses ; and Kitty fancied the stillness of this dark and silent 
valley broken by shouts of the fierce highwayman, by the cries of the 
captured farmer at the mercy of the stalwart robber, by the clatter of 
steel, the clang of spurs, and the neighing of horses. But as in her 
imagination she saw these sights and heard these shouts and cries, she 
shivered; the desolation of the valley, the sombreness of the dark 
lofty hills, weighed mournfully upon her. She felt chill, this bright 
summer day, and filled with a vague melancholy. 

Wilf and she turned to walk back to Malmsmead at a smart pace, 
and by the time they reached the Badgeworthy Farm, Kitty had 
recovered her cheerfulness and was quite ready to eat bread and 
Devonshire cream and drink a glass of sweet fresh milk before 
mounting her gallant steed once more. Nine miles walking in an 
hour-and-three-quarters brought them back to Lynmouth just in time 
for dinner. The pony, having his head turned towards home, mended 
his pace, and for the most part kept up with Wilf; and he further- 
more condescended so far as to occasionally walk for a few minutes at 
a time in the middle of the road ; but in spite of these later submissions 
to her will, Kitty thought him the most determined, obstinate pony 
She had ever met. H. Brapiaven Bonner. 
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Puzzles. 





MWiassles. 
—— 


TO BE RE-WRITTEN INTELLIGIBLY. 


1, Mr. wood, telling falsehoods at the - of the king of terrors, 
his quakers and relatives s finis for Doctor, who in a letter to Dr. little 
devil behold scarlet his donkey istance in a Bonaparte tation. Doctor 
what Dr. Mr. wood changed color. [8 marks, } 











RIDDLES. 
1, Why is a lawyer the most uneasy sleeper in the world ? [3 marks. } 
2. What is the earliest recorded case of whipping in the Bible ? 


[3 marks. ] 
3. When is a man like a window ? [3 marks. ] 





ACROSTIC. 


1. My whole was a soldier of Liberty, with pen and tongue, in three 
countries. 
2. My first is a talkative bird. 
. My second is a tune. 
. My third is a three-lettered word for anger. 
. My fourth lives next door. 
. My fifth is my foe. {6 marks. ] 


GO orm 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


1, A certain crew pull 9 strokes to 8 of a certain other crew, but 79 of 
the latter are equal to 90 of the former. Which is the faster crew ? 

[10 marks. ] 

2. I buy a number of handkerchiefs for £3. Had I brought 3 more for 

the same money, they would have cost one shilling each less) How many 

did I buy ? [10 marks. ] 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 
1. Throw—throe. 2. surge—serge. 3. quire—choir. 4. Groan—grown. 
5. Through—threw. 6. Plate—plait. 7. Grate—great. 8. There—their. 
9, Faint—feint. 





BuRIED CITIES AND COUNTRIES. 
1. London, 2. Paris. 3. Madrid. 4. Lyons, 5, Palmyra, 6, America. 





CoNUNDRUMS. 
1, When they are ‘all in a quiver”. 
2. When he moves the House. 
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ANAGRAMS. 


1, Parliament. 2. Midshipman. 3. Matrimony. 4. Telegraphs. 5. 
Gingerbread. 
2. 99$=100. 





CRACKED Nuts, 


1. 3 horses for 1 mon. cost £18 
18 
1 ” ” ” — —s = £6 
= ” ” ” =£6x4 
— a 3 - 6x4x5 
= £120. 


2. Let x rep. total number of fruit trees. Then 
eee 
3 a mi +ot 50==2 
L. C. M. of denom, = 12 
-. 64+824+2274+ 600= 122. 
o*. = 600 
.*. Number of trees = 600. 





ToTaL Marks Possisiz, 36.—Eureka, Sprinter, 34; Alice, Hawkeye» 
33; Hypatia, Thasso, 31; Mahdi, Olivia, “30; Valiant, 29; Chi Lung, 
Grindoff, 23; Jumbo, 16. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Sprinter: a slight error in Nut 1. deprived you 
of a few marks; you should be more careful. Grindoff: all working must 
be shown in the answers to ‘“‘ Nuts” ; without this, even correct answers only 
gain half marks. 


Youne Forks’ Puzzite-Corner RULES. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on page 127. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 
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